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PERCIVAL MARSHALL 


A> to help you... 


Here are tools that have a sharp way of 
dealing with the most difficult jobs. Cutting 
templates ... carving wood... whittling. 
they add more skill to your fingertips what- 
ever your hobby may be. Superbly sharp, 
with blades precision made from the finest 
surgical steel, X-acto Hobby knives and 
tools are sold separately as well as in kits. 
They are fully described and illustrated in 
a leaflet that will be sent free on request. 


X-acto single knives 
from 3/- 

X-acto blades 

5 short, straight 2/6 
5 short, curved 3/9 


HOBBY KNIVES & TOOLS (meaeeeee 


Tool kits from 23/- 


Made in England by TRIX LIMITED, LONDON, W.1. 


G&G 


LOOK : WONDERFUL NEWS 


OUR No. S412 Best Union Silk 
Sailcloth approx 42” wide is 
now only 7/- per yard plus post. 


Order while the going is GOOD. 
The sign of quality 


A limited amount of Fully Illustrated Catalogues, 48 
pages of ‘‘ WEB’”’ Model Productions, faithfully repro- 
duced from the actual models. Price 3/- post paid. 


If you have difficulty in obtaining our products, send your order 
to our works. We regret that NO enquiries can be answered 
unless a stamp is enclosed for return postage (overseas excepted). 


THE WEB MODEL FITTING CO. 
204, High Road, Wood Green, 


London, N.22, England. 
Telephone : Bowes Park 4683. 


PLANS 


We specialise in really authentic plans of 
famous ships, both Sai! and Power. These 
drawings are suitable for the construction 
of first-class scale models—not toys. 


@ 
Fully illustrated catalogues 
can be supplied as under : 

Sailing Ship Catalogue - - Price Is. 
Power Craft Catalogue - Price éd. 
(post free) 

Available from all leading 
dealers in Model Supplies 
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THE SHIP’S LOG 


“THE MODEL ENGINEER” EXHIBITION 


By the time this issue is in the hands of our readers our annual 
** M.E.”” Exhibition. will be a thing of the past, as will be also the 
Grand Regatta at Victoria Park, London. Ship models are always a 
feature at the Exhibition and it has been both interesting and gratifying _ 
to notice each year how the standard has slowly but steadily improved. 
The mere fact of bringing the models together and comparing them 
one with the other is a very effective way of showing what can be done 
in modelmaking and of widening the knowledge and experience of the 
builders. The Grand Regatta has also been a great source of inspiration 
and encouragement throughout the years. Following as it does im- 
mediately after the Exhibition it provides an opportunity of demon- 
strating the capabilities of the working models of steamers and similar 


_ craft many of which have been seen at the Exhibition. Many ship- 


modellers arrange things so that they can attend both the Exhibition 
and the Regatta and there is no doubt that the benefit received from 
both events is well worth the time spent. 


MR. A. T. TROTTER 


We were grieved and surprised a few weeks ago to hear of the death 
of Mr. A. T. Trotter of Stoke-on-Trent. Mr. Trotter was well known 
in the world of radio control and his beautiful cabin cruiser which was 
awarded a diploma in our 1952 Exhibition was often seen at Regattas. 
At the Regatta for radio controlled models which was held at Birming- 
ham on July 10, Mr. Trotter was busy demonstrating his model. He 
was seen on television in the evening and seemed in quite his usual 
state of health, but early in the following week we received the sad 


news of his passing. We extend our sincerest sympathy to those he has 


left behind. 


OUR COVER PICTURE 


The cover picture was taken by Mr. Laurence Dunn at sunset in 
the Firth of Lorne with the Isle of Mull and Duart Castle in the back- 
ground. In writing of it he says :— 

“It recalls a most interesting but wet stay at Tobermory, where I was 
watching the divers there as they searched for the remains of the old 
Spanish galleon. Having got my press material I was in a great hurry 
to return to London. As there was no mailboat until the following 
day a colleague and I chartered the trawler Amaryllis to take us to Oban, 
on the mainland. But both tide and wind were against us, so we missed 
our train there. Next followed a race against time by car, to catch the 
night express from Glasgow. This drive, through darkness, headwinds 
and torrential rain, was made memorable by our driver losing his way 
and our hitting the hind quarters of a deer which suddenly dashed 
across the road in front of us. Our efforts, however, were in vain, for 
we just missed the. express and I had to content myself with a slow 
stopping train and a tedious journey through the night, interrupted by 
several changes. Every station buffet was shut, and I shall always be 


grateful to the kindly guard of the last train who shared his tea and - 
sandwiches with me! ”’ 


Preparations on the way to the Grand Banks 


UR luck was out on the Grand Banks. After a 

month’s hard fishing in the most atrocious 
weather, we had less than a sixth of a full cargo 
aboard, instead of the fourth for which Captain 
Adolfo had hoped. We had about 2,000 quintals, 
and she needed 12,000 to have a good cargo. On the 
best days, the dorymen took between 200 and 250 
quintals ; but often the day’s catch was less than 50. 
It was not the dorymen’s fault. The fish were never 
massed together on good feeding spots, because so 
many of what had formerly been known as good 
feeding spots were spoiled. All the schooners reported 
the same poor fortune. However, what we could not 
get on the Grand Banks perhaps we could find in 
the worse waters off Greenland : by mid-June, we 
had taken fresh bait of herring and mackerel at 
North Sydney, Nova Scotia, and were on the way up 
to the west’ard of Newfoundland, through the 
Straits of Belle Isle, towards Fyllas Bank off Godthaab 
on the west coast of Greenland. 

We sailed that way in company with the four- 
masters Creoula and Aviz and the motorship Elisabeth 
—all these captains were good friends—and our 
Captain Adolfo was the commodore. But we got 
in the ice and heavy fog of the Labrador current, and 
had to heave-to, pushing the dangerous ice floes 
off with dory masts and boathooks, until the weather 
cleared. In this area the schooner Maria Preciosa 
and the motorship Commandante Tenreiro had been 
crushed in the ice : we were grateful at least to 
have some company, in case one of us might be 
crushed, too. But all four ships came through safely. 

After that incident, we got out of the Labrador 
current as quickly as we could. By mid-June we 
were anchored on the Fyllas Bank, and that day we 
counted twenty-seven Portuguese schooners and 
motorships in sight from the Argus’s main deck. ‘The 
weather was atrocious and icebergs littered the 
Fyllas Bank. Cod were there, all right, but they were 
small : small cod do not command so good a price 
and they make three times as much work as big cod. 
We moved on to the next bank to the north. The 
Portuguese fish from their dories usually on four 
banks off the Greenland coast—first, Fyllas Bank, 
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Grand Banks | 


| which is on about 64 deg. North latitude : then ona 


bank they call the ‘‘ Coastal,” to the north of Fyllas : 
then on the Lille Hellefiske Bank, which is off 
Sukkertoppen : and finally, on Store Hellefiske, 
the largest of all, which ranges from off Holsteinsborg 
by the Arctic Circle north to Disko Bay. A few also 
fish on the banks off Disko itself, but the large bank 
known as Store Hellefiske is the most popular. There 
the Argus spent three arduous and dreadful months, 
harassed by bad weather (often coming suddenly, to 
the grave peril of the dories), by icebergs, by fog. 

The west coast of Greenland, though deeply 
indented by a hundred fjords, offered no shelter to 
her. She could not fish in territorial waters, and— 
except for one fjord in the south—Greenland ports 
are closed to strangers, except in distress. The 
rockbound, grim and fearful coast, more black and 
white than in any sense green, was to her but another 
hazard, and she had to give it a wide berth. But the 


cod were on the Banks, and whenever the weather — 


permitted—and sometimes when it did not—her 
fifty-three dorymen got on with fishing. The cod 
were patchy : some days they would make excellent 
catches, and upon other days—working in_ the 
same area—there would perhaps be none at all, or 
only a few quintals. 

If life had been tough for the dorymen on the 
Grand Banks, off Greenland it was hellish, and I 
marvelled afresh at their endurance. ‘These were men 
from a sunny climate : and this was the open Arctic 


Cleaning the “cod 


Schooners 


PART THREE 


BY 


ALAN VILLIERS 


Ocean. Often the Argus herself rolled and jumped 
until it was almost impossible to eat or sleep. How, 
then, did the dorymen fare under such conditions ? 
They got quietly on with their work and, day after 
day, gave exhibitions of small-boat seamanship and 
sailing which were magnificent and profoundly 
stirring. I marvelled, too, at their uncanny skill in 
finding the ‘ship in fog, for great tides ran in Davis 
Straits, often at the rate of five knots and more. 
Many times we waited anxiously for missing dories : 
sometimes all night. 
little triangular peaks of sails coming through the 
gloom like wraiths, silently, and the tiny red dories 
plunging and rolling while the broken white water 
snarled along their sides, as if angry at its failure to 
overwhelm them. Sometimes they were overwhelmed. 
Two turned over and filled close by the ship and 
fortunately the dorymen were taken from the water 
quickly. There had been occasions when poor 
dorymen had drowned, within sight of the parent 
ship, and nothing could be done to save them. An 
arctic doryman is heavily clad: his great boots, 
once filled with water, are enough to drown him. 
A moment or two’s immersion in the ice-cold sea 
will stupify the strongest man. 

All these dangers are accepted as part a a hard 
day’s work. I recall many a day in the Greenland 
Sea, the sea running whitecaps, all turbulent and 
threatening, with the rising wind across the strong 
current making the water dangerous for dories. 
Almost every dory was well filled with fish, some over 
full. Hours after the recall was hoisted, the minute 
pinpoints of the triangular sails were still breaking 
the windy horizon, for the brave dorymen had gone 
for miles. As each came racing for the ship, I saw 
the oilskinned dorymen standing precariousiy among 
his cod and bait-baskets, long-line tubs, and maze 
of necessary gear, one skilled and almost frozen hand 
holding an oar to leeward as rudder and lee-board 
and in the other hand, the mainsheet, which every 
now and then he must secure in order to free that 
hand to bail furiously, lest the dory sink. 

The sea was curling back from the very gunwales 
of the prancing dories as if it was loth to sweep 
across tiny vessels which were being handled so 
magnificently. The little masts were bent like whips, 
and the conditions—even to me—looked dangerous 
for a big lifeboat. Yet, when he comes aboard after 
perhaps the eightieth day of this sort of thing, the 
doryman’s face bears no trace of mental strain, 
though it might look tired. On the deck of the 
schooner he may look ungainly, in his great oilskin 


Yet always they came, the 


Captain Adolfo of the schooner ‘* Argus ”’ 


apron, his wooden-soled boots, his array of checked 
shirts, his tarred sou’-wester. Yet he is unquestionably 
one of the best small-boat sailors in the world, and 
one of the most courageous fishermen. 

Our dorymen included twelve men aged more 
than 55, two over 60. The average age of the 
Azoreans was over 40. One man had made 42 
voyages, others 30, 37, 39. Old Jacinto Martins, 
from Ponta Delgada, 60-year-old leading hand among 
the Azoreans—a good doryman, and the ship’s 
best and fastest fish-splitter—hoped only to make a 
few voyages more. Back in St. Michael’s he had four 
lovely daughters : when the last of these married, he 
would stay at home. Francisco Emilio Battista, 
called Laurencinha, from Fuzeta in the Algarve, 
was the ship’s First Line—the champion fisher. He 
was First Line not only of the Argus but also of the 
fleet, and probably in the modern world. ‘There are 
few single-handed dorymen left, outside the Portu- 
guese fleet. Doryman Laurencinha, aged 37, had 
caught more cod—by the ton—over the past decade 


‘than had any other doryman. His average catch— 


measured in dried cod—each season was between 
450 and 500 Portuguese quintals, which meant that 
he had brought back, in his dory, between 90 and 
100 tons of fresh cod each voyage. He was making 
his twelfth annual voyage in the Argus and had 
been 20 years a doryman. Old Antonio Rodrigues 
had received a decoration from President Carmona 
of Portugal for his successful accomplishment of 
forty Banks and Greenland voyages, and hoped to 
make four or five more. 

Doryman Rodrigues could appreciate the many 
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GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE SCHOONER ‘ARGUS ’”’ 


A—Spanker (trysail set here on Banks) J—VJib 
B—Mizzen K—IJnner jib 
C—Jigger mast L—Fore stay sail 
D—Mainsail M—Bos’n’s store 


E—Mizzen mast 

F—Main mast 

G—Fore sail 

H—Fore mast 

I—Square sail (for running) 


refinements which the Argus had, compared with the 
really tough old-timers in which he had served. 
The Argus had a loud speaker to relay music to the 
dorymen as they split and cleaned the fish by night, 
and to rebroadcast to them the special Fisherman’s 
Hours which the radio station back in Lisbon sent 
to them once a week. The Government looked after 
the ships and the men as no government ever had 
before—a special assistance hospital ship was on the 
Banks to bring him mail, provide medical and if 
needs be surgical attention and, as occasion called 
for it, to help to salvage ships. Back at home, his 
family was cared for at the Fishermen’s Institute— 
the Casa dos Pescadores—which was a familiar land- 
mark in almost every fishing community right round 
the coasts. His children could have schooling, such 
as he had never known. 

**I wish I was just beginning now!”’ said old 
Antonio, when I asked him what he thought of the 
changes which recent years had brought. ‘“‘ Why, 
just to have an engine for the windlass is blessing 
enough. That used to be a backbreaking job, when 
we had to anchor with miles of rope and cables, and 
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N—Accommodation 
O—After peak 
P—Motor room 
Q—Lubricating oil 
R—Diesel oil 


S—Fish room 

: T—Fresh water 

U—Bait (refrigerator) 
V—Coal 
W—-Stores 
X—Cod-liver oil 
Y—Crew space (and anchor) 
Z—Chain locker 


it might take a whole day to get the lot back. And 
electric light, frozen bait, steel ships (no pumping 
now! ), running water to wash the fish, a good 
engine to make the shifts of anchorage around the 
fishing grounds—these young fellows are well off!” 

We often saw the good old Gil Eannes, the assistance 
ship, and I made a brief cruise aboard with my good 
friend Commander Americo Tavares de Almeida, of 
the Portuguese Navy, who acts as Chief of Assistance 
and sort of Admiral of the Grand Banks and Davis 
Straits, for the Portuguese ships. She went to every 
vessel and helped all, bringing them fresh water, 
diesel fuel in drums which had to be handled in the 
open sea, being ferried across by dories : she took 
off the sick, and healed them : she hauled out the 
teeth of deckboys and dressed the wounds of countless 
dorymen. She brought mail and parcels ; fresh 
food ; spare anchors—whatever was needed. Above 
all, she was a link with a beloved homeland which 
had not forgotten the dorymen and was not likely to. 
They always had a cheerful wave for her, as she passed. 

At last, by mid-September, the Argus had a full 
cargo. There was room still for a cod or two more, 


the fishing, and sail back to Portugal. 
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but she had enough. She had a good 12,000 quintals 
of cod in salt bulk stowed down below, and the 
weather had broken. Now snow-squalls blew down 
frequently and the black nights were bitter, and 
rapidly legthening. It was time to be gone from the 
Arctic seas. We had not, thank God, lost a man, 
nor suffered a serious accident. But all hands had had 
enough. The strain of such a voyage on the Captain 
is terrific, for-upon his shoulders rests the whole 
responsibility. It is his decision, whether the dorymen 
shall go overside, or not : he decides where the ship 
shall fish : he worries whether she will ride out the 
storms, survive the perilous ice, keep off the sharp- 
clawed lee shore of bitter Greenland. He and he 
alone carries the whole burden, and seventy lives 
are in his hands. The Portuguese captains are very 
zealous of the safety of their men: yet they must 
fish. To preserve the men and yet fill the ship, in 
the brief Arctic summer, can be a problem. 

In 1950, though many schooners filled on the 
Greenland grounds, many others did not, and had 
to return to the Grand Banks to fish there a second 
time. Captain Adolfo had been right about his 
predictions—by mid-July fine fat cod were abundant 
there, especially round the Virgin Rocks, and the 
seven older schooners (too small for Greenland) 
which stayed on the Grand Banks had all got full 
cargoes. One, the three-master Ana Primeiro, had 
unfortunately been lost by fire just as she was about 
to sail for’ Portugal : but the others were all home- 
ward-bound long before we were ready to leave 
Greenland. Knowing of this, the big motorships and 
schooners which were still not full, hurried down to 
the Grand Banks in early September, only to be 
caught at once in a hurricane there in which several 
of them lost so many dories that they had to abandon 
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In the Argus, we sailed directly from the grounds 
off Greenland to Lisbon, stopping at the Azores a 
few hours to land the St. Michaels fishermen. On the 
homeward voyage everyone was in smiles: for 
the campaign had been hard, and the voyage long. 
We were gone from Portugal six months all but a day. 
The average working day had been twenty hours. 
Six months confined in a 700-ton schooner anchored 
upon shallow banks in the open sea, much of the 
time spent in hazardous small dories, is enough. Yet 
some of the big 70-dory motorships were away seven 
months. 

I thought, as I said good-bye to the graceful Argus 
lying in the Tagus with her fill of cod, and the lean 
dorymen lined the low rail waving, that it was fitting 
that the Portuguese should be the last to send sailing 
fishermen to the Banks. They were the pioneers. ‘The 
first voyage towards the Banks, of which some 
records still exist, was made by the Portuguese 
Diego de Teive in 1452 : Davis Strait was on the 
maps as the Strait of the Three Brothers in the 
early sixteenth century, named for the lost brothers 
Corte Real. It is highly probable that the Portuguese 
fishermen of Aveiro and the other principal centres 
knew what they needed to know of the North 
Atlantic long before Christopher Columbus—profit- 
ing by the Portuguese knowledge—made his ambling 
passage to the West Indies before the north east 
trade winds. They were aware that the Western 
Ocean held no usable route towards the East 
Indies, where they wanted to go (and therefore they 
concentrated on the Good Hope route, which Dias 
and De Gama blazed). And they knew also the 
way to the Grand Banks, which abounded in 
cod. So they got on with catching the cod, and 
they have been doing it ever since—and doing it 
magnificently. 
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Attractive and light bollards can be made from 0.22 spent cartridge 


soldered. 


3 IO hints... 


CARTRIDGE CASE BOLLARDS 
sent in by 
W. GREY OF HAYES, MIDDLESEX 


cases and these can be obtained from any rifle club or sometimes any 
fairground rifle range. These cases are made of brass and copper and easily 
First take the case and saw off the bottom (1). 
of 20 gauge brass and drill four holes to take pins for fixing to the deck (2). 
Place two cases in position and holding by pliers or tongs apply a little 
solder paint (Fryolux) and heat till solder runs (3) then with a hot 
soldering iron fill the indent made by the firing pin (4). After cleaning, the 
bollard can be painted a dull black (5). 
Other types can be made by sawing the cases on the slant (6). 


Take a piece 
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CRISTOFORO COLOMBO 


The Italia Line’s new transatlantic passenger liner 
Cristoforo Colombo is now in service. A sister to the 
Andrea Doria commissioned in December 1952, the. 
new liner was launched by the Ansaldo Shipyard on 
May 10, 1953, and left Genoa on her maiden voyage 
to New York on July 15. 

She measures 626 ft. in overall length, has a 
breadth of 8g ft. 11 in. and depth from bridge of 
50 ft.6 in. The mean draught is go ft., corresponding 
to a displacement of approximately 29,950 metric 
tons. The propelling machinery consists of two 
three-stage sets of Parsons type geared turbines, 
which have a combined output of 38,000 s.h.p. and 
are designed to give a service speed of 23 knots anda 
maximum of over 26 knots. ‘The accommodation 
generally is like that of her sister, and caters for 1,250 
passengers in first, cabin and tourist classes. For 
them are provided 30 public rooms as well as three 
swimming pools, four cinemas, various shcps, etc. 
There are six lifts and a spacious garage, which may 
be entered through side doors in the hull. All the 
first class and most of the other cabins are ‘‘outside”’ 
ones, and no cabin has more than four berths. 
Besides this accommcdation, which is spread over 
nine of her eleven decks there is space for over 900 
tons of cargo in four holds, two forward and two aft. 

The Cristoforo Colombo has been designed to make 
the passage from Italy to New York in 8 days, and 
from Gibraltar in 54. She is the fourth large liner 
to be built for the Italia Line since the war, the 
other two being the Giuilio Cesare and Augustus which 
were built in 1951 and 1952 for their South American 
trade. Besides the Cristoforo Colombo and Andrea 


Doria which maintain the express service to New 
York, three others, the Saturnia, Vulcania and Conte 
Biancamano are also engaged on the same run. These 
three make an extra outward call at Halifax, 
while the first two also visit Barcelona and Lisbon 


on both the outward and homeward journeys. 


LOCH GOWAN 


In July, the Royal Mail Lines took delivery of © 


the Loch Gowan, 9,718 tons gross, which has been 
built and engined at Belfast by Harland & Wolff, 
Ltd. Her maiden voyage, which started from 
London in the middle of the month was to Bermuda, 
Jamaica, Cristobal and North Pacific coast ports. 

The Loch Gowan is a single screw cargo and 
passenger ship of shelter deck type and measures 
502 ft. 8 in. in overall length by 68 ft. mld. breadth 
by 41 ft. mld. depth to shelter deck. She has a d.w. 
capacity of 10,624 tons on a draught of 28 ft. 6 in. 
Cargo is carried in five holds, of which one quarter 
of the space is insulated. Remarkably fine accom- 
modation is provided for 12 first class passengers, for 
whom there are eight single and two double cabins, 
each with bath and toilet adjoining. The public 
rooms comprise a spacious dining saloon lounge and 
verandah, while a special feature is the permanent 
open-air swimming pool. This has coloured tiles and 
is situated at the forward end of the bridge deck, 
where it is enclosed by an ornamental balustrade 
and sheltered by an arrangement of portable screens. 

The ship is fitted with a Parsons type triple ex- 
pansion D.R. geared turbine, designed to develop 
10,500 s.h.p., sufficient for a service speed of 16 knots, 
but capable ofa 10 per cent. overload when necessary. 
Steam is provided by two Foster White water-tube 
boilers, working at a pressure of 525 p.s.i. and at a 


Heading The Italia liner ‘‘ Cristoforo 


Colombo ”’ 
Left The Norwegian S.V. ‘‘ Svalbard”? 


Opposite, upper : Royal Mail Lines 
SS. ‘* Loch Gowan ”’ 


Opposite, lower : The Hunting S.S. Co's. 
M.V. ‘* Huntfield,”’ 16,500 tons deadweight 


in 
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temperature of 825 deg. F. There is also one 
auxiliary boiler for use in port. As the illustration 
shows, the Loch Gowan has a raked and slightly 
rounded stem and is of the fo’c’sle and bridge deck 
type. The two masts and five pairs of kingposts 
handle 20 derricks with lifts ranging from 3 to 30 


“tons, and one 20 ton derrick on the mainmast. 


Compared with the two previous ships, the sisters 
Loch Avon and Loch Garth, the new vessel shows an 
increase of 1,100 tons gross, 4 ft. in overalll ength and 
2 ft. in beam. Although all three are of similar hull 
layout, the superstructure of the earlier pair extends 
the whole length of the bridge deck, with the third 


the mews 


hatch trunked up to boat deck level, between the 
bridge and funnel. Other external differences are 
the more sharply raked stem of the new vessel, her 
rounded funnel top, gravity davits and the carrying 
of the white paint one strake lower down. 

The range of ports visited is naturally affected by 
cargo considerations, but after calling at Bermuda, 
Jamaica and Cristobal the Loch ships normally 
proceed to Los Angeles, San Franscisco, Victoria 
and Vancouver. Occasionally calls are made at 
Curacoa and Colombian ports en route for Panama. 
The passage to California takes approximately 
30 days and that to British Columbia 37 days. 
Homewards the vessels do not usually call at the 
West Indies, but proceed to Europe direct from 
the Panama Canal. 
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HUNTFIELD 


The m.v. Huntfield, 16,500 tons d.w., is the ninth 
tanker built in the last three years for the Hunting 
Steamship Co. Ltd., a firm notable in being the 
owners of Britain’s largest independent tanker 
fleet. Built by Sir James Laing & Sons. Ltd., she was 
launched four days before Christmas and delivered 
on May 28th. A single screw ship measuring 495 ft. 
by 70 ft. by 40 ft., she is propelled by a six- -cylinder 
Doxford engine of 7;750 b.h.p. giving a speed of 
over 15 knots on trial and 14 in service. The hull 
is of single deck type with two longitudinal bulk- 
heads, giving 8 centre and 18 wing tanks. There is 
one pump-room containing three units, whose 


capacity totals 1,500 tons per hour. 

In these days when most ships of this type are 
built on rather standardised lines it is refreshing to 
note that no two of these nine Hunting ships are 
similar, even though they may. be of almost identical 
All however are alike in one thing, 1 


capacity. 


having a very pleasing and well balanced appearance. 
Although the main proportions of the Huntfield are 
basically like those of most other tankers, the form- 
ation of the poop, open below at its forward end, 1s 
unique. It is rare too, to find the midship 
mast placed abaft and not on the bridge. Nor does 
one so very often see a tanker bridge with an “‘ open ”’ 
base and side alleyways. All new Hunting ships 
now carry a bow marking which incorporates the 
houseflag and winged * * Hunting Horn” which is 
symbolic of the group’s aviation companies. These 
devices are borne in the centre of a white, red edged 
oval plaque. 
SVALBARD 

An interesting Norwegian ship which has lately 
changed hands is the m.v. Svalbard, 6,789 tons gross, 
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The General Steam Navigation Co’s M.V. ‘‘ Adjutant”? 1,420 tons deadweight capacity 


which has been sold by the Norwegian Government 
to Skibs A/S Tilthorn (Jacob Lind) of Kjopsvik. 
Renamed Stella Marina , she has been chartered to the 
Nopal Line (Ovind Lorentzen, Oslo) for a cargo 
service between the U.S. East Coast and Brazil. 

An ex-German ship, she was originally the Togo 
of the Woermann Linie, the second of two sisters, 
each of 5,042 tons gross built by the Bremer Vulkan. 

The first of these was named Kamerun and delivered 
in July 1938, while the Togo followed three months 
later. Both were two deckers measuring 421 ft. in 
length by 58 ft. beam, and fitted with a single 
screw diesel giving a service speed of 15 knots. In 
those days the Togo had a typical cargo ship appear- 
ance, with short topgallant fo’c’sle, two tall masts, 
five pairs of kingposts and a rather short funnel. 


There were five hatches, the third one being amid- 


ships and trunked to boat deck level. Right aft there 
was a short poop house carrying surf boats. 

The outbreak of war prevented her from making 
more than a few trips on the African service for which 
she was designed. Soon afterwards the German Navy 
converted her into an auxiliary cruiser. She was 
next used by the Luftwaffe and finally became a 
troopship, carrying German occupation forces to 
Norway. In 1946 the Togo was taken over by the 
Norwegian Government being renamed the following 
year. She continued in her role as troopship, but 
with a difference, for she now took Norwegian troops 
—1,500 every four months—to Germany, where they 
assisted the rest of the Allies in restoring order. 

Later her troop accommodation, which occupied 
the holds and ‘tween space was rearranged for the 
carriage of immigrants etc., with large dormitories, 
those for women and children being aft and those for 
men forward. She made her first trip as such in 1948, 
with 920 passengers on board. ‘This however proved 
too crowded and this figure was later cut down to a 
total of 812, including 33 in cabins. Even so the 
accommodation, though adequate was decidedly 
rough and it is no surprise that the ship is now 
reverting to cargo carrying. | 

The Germans made a number of external changes 
to the vessel, heightening the funnel and _ bridge, 
removing the masts and all but the’ midship pair 
of kingposts. The fo’c’sle, too, was lengthened and a 
pair of kingposts added forward in place of the 
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foremast. The greatly increased complement also 
called for the fitting of many more boats. ‘The tall 
thin mainmast was fitted later, by the Norwegians 
and came from one of their old destroyers. ‘The 
photograph shows her at Kristiansand S. in the 
autumn of 1951, the largest of a number of Norwegian 
Danish and British ships which were taking part in 
combined Naval manoeuvres off the Norwegian 
coast. She was then painted a very light grey with 
green boot-topping, white upperworks and cream 
funnel and_ ventilators. 


ADJUTANT 


When so many large general cargo ships are being 
designed with engines aft, it is interesting to observe 
that a number of new U.K.-Continental traders are 
still being built with their machinery amidships. 
Amongst these may be mentioned the Associated 
Humber Lines’ new tonnage and the Auk, Grebe, 
Laverock, Whitewing and Woodcock, which have been 
built during the past few years for the General 
Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. 

Another vessel of this layout which has recently 
joined the G.S.N. fleet is the smart looking Austin- 
built Adjutant, which is now operating on the London- 
Hamburg trade. With a gross tonnage of 1,366 and a 
deadweight capacity of 1,420 tons, she is rather 
larger than most of the post-war vessels built for this 
fleet. In this she resembles the Laverock and Auk, 
which came from the same yard in 1947/49 and to 
whom she is rather similar in other ways. Her 
principle dimensions are 246 ft. length on waterline 
by 40 ft. breadth mld., by 15 ft. 3 in. depth mld. to 
main deck and 23 ft. g in. depth mld. to shelter deck. 

The ship has three holds, of which Nos. 1 and 3 
are insulated for the carriage of refrigerated cargo. 
Hatches are of the MacGregor sliding steel type and 
are each served by two derricks, with an extra 20-ton 
derrick by No. 2 hatch. ‘The captain’s quarters are on 
the bridge, next to the chart room, while officers and 
engineers have their cabins on the boat deck below. 
Beneath these, on the shelter deck is the very com- 
fortable crew’s accommodation. Except for one 


cabin for two boys, single berth cabins are the rule 


throughout the ship. The main propelling motor is a 
6 cylinder Sulzer unit made in Switzerland and 
which at 1,800 b.h.p. gives a service speed of 13 knots. 


ASTER 
in SAIL 


Captain Learmont was sure of his ship, the Bengairn, 
for since his first voyage in her, he had proved her ability 
to sail well and to break records. But it was with some 
anxiety that he sailed in her from Newcastle, N.S.W., for 
his cargo was heavy steam coal and the passage ahead was 
known to be a hazardous one for sailing ships. 


WE had a very pleasant time at Callao, and at 
Lima, where we had many friends unconnected 
with ships. A walk through the streets of Lima was 
most interesting, as the Spaniards made this city their 
headquarters during their conquest of South America, 
and many of the buildings date from that time. The 
cathedral is one of the finest in the southern hemi- 
sphere and it seemed rather strange to see the 
“ suerte? or Government lottery being conducted 
beneath its walls under the direction of priests with 
nuns assisting in the draw. Attached to the cathedral 
is the museum which contains fine specimens of 
Inca pottery and woven goods. The show piece of 
course was Pizzaro the Conqueror ; his body, 
embalmed, lies in state in the cathedral. I was not 
interested in him but in the fine houses. These had 
beautiful carving on the overhanging balconies, and 
in the courtyards, mosaic paving showing the influ- 
ence of the Moors on Spanish life at that time. 
Acting on instructions from my owner I approached 
Messrs. W. R. Grace trying to obtain a charter to 
load guano. My offer was considered but they were 


of the opinion that my ship was too large for loading — 


at the deposits, although later when small ships were 
scarce they had to charter ships larger than the 
Bengairn which loaded in the vicinity of the Chincha 
Islands. On my advising Captain John of this he 
informed me that I was to ballast my ship and pro- 
ceed to Sydney Heads for orders. 

We moved out into Callao Bay. I still had with me 
the five coloured men and an Isle of Wight man who 
joined in London. Whenever opportunity offered, 
we were busy chipping the ship’s plating using the 
wharf as a stage. Now we had to complete our crew 
ready for sailing. During my stay I had shipped a 
Japanese as A.B. who had been paid off from a 
German barque that had been sold to the Peruvians. 


I got in touch with the boarding-house master who 


was ready to supply me with all the men we wanted: 

Whilst ashore one dayI noticed a lad walking 
up to the Consul’s with a shipmaster, who must have 
pointed me out to him, for he smiled and came over 
asking me where I was bound to. When I replied 
“‘ Sydney,” he asked if I would take him home. He 
had been in hospital at Guayaquil suffering from 
yellow fever but was now convalescent. I told him 
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that I would take him home. Several of the masters 
sitting round said, “‘ Learmont, that lad will die 
before you reach Sydney,” He certainly looked very 
ill but I had said I would take him and I did. 

We were now ready to sail so with my wife I was 
going to Lima to “clear the ship,” and collect the 
final balance of freight. Before we left, the mate told 
me that three of the men signed on had not turned 
up. On landing I met the boarding master and told 
him that three men for whom I had paid him had 
not joined. “ All right, Captain, you will get them.” 
We finished our business at Lima, came down to 
Callao, settled up what had to be paid there and 
went on board. 

After tea the mate told me that the three men that 
we were short of had joined but he thought there was 
something funny about it. I called them aft and, 
asked them a few questions about their health, and 
finding out ae they were sailors, gave them. a 
drink and persuaded them to sign the Articles. 

Later I heard their story from the mate. It seems 
that the boarding-master had been stricken by a 
pang in his conscience ; he had not given three 
men that he had shipped in the Marlborough Hill 
sufficient clothing in exchange for their month’s 
advance note. Now he was gathering up gear for 
them. When he had got all ready to go afloat several 
of his boarders wanted to go with him to say good-bye 
to their ship-mates who had gone in the Marl- 
borough Hill, but he would only allow three to 
accompany him. Just when he was passing the 
Bengairn he suddenly remembered that he had 
something to give to the men he had shipped in her. 
Directing his boatman to go alongside he warned the 
three men not to follow him. The “‘ something ” 
that he had for my men was in bottles and the three 
in the boat could see this. As soon as he was aboard 
they followed him. Later the boarding-master came 
aft, hauled the baggage aboard, told the mate 
“ There’s your three men,” and departed. Those 
three, probably like the others, got very little out of 
their advance notes, valued at three pounds. Meeting 
that boarding-house master two years later, I asked 
him, ‘‘ Are you not afraid of those fellows whom you 
robbed ?”? Laughingly he said, ‘‘ Good God, no! 
I get them all again.”’ 

Next day we got under way and sailed. The new 


- crew were in a bad way after days and nights spent 


under the very worst conditions on shore. Going 
along to see how the young Australian was getting 
on I found him looking into his sea-chest, that was 
full of good clothes. From the looks of the gang in 
the fo’c’sle I thought it would be just as well if the 
chest was aft in the store-room. Without further ado 
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I ordered two men to carry it there, telling the boy 
to come aft whenever he wanted anything out of it. 
From Callao I steered away to the W.N.W. to 


reach the latitude of 8 deg. south. This was the best | 


parallel to make my westing in on account of its 
steady south east trades. I would pass north of Fiji 
and Samoa before hauling down towards Australia. 

One evening my wife and I were walking the poop 
at 6 o’clock when the Jap that I had shipped in 
Callao came along to relieve the wheel. Using the 
lee ladder as was usual, as soon as he reached the 
poop he removed his cap and bowed. Seeing how 
perfectly it was done I said to my wife, “ ‘That is not 
an ordinary Jap.” 

In Australia and Callao I had used every oppor- 
tunity to fit the new backstays. This work was carried 
out by the apprentices who had for assistants the boys 
and ordinary seamen. It was not an easy job. First 
they had to cut the wire seizings and after lifting one 
end by hand power they unrove them around the 
trestletrees; with five-inch iron wire settled on the 
bolsters for over twelve years this was a task that 
called for brains and muscle, but notwithstanding 
the difficulties they made a good job of it and by the 
time we were ready for sea they had finished. At the 
same time the seamen had been engaged chipping the 
outside of the ship from the rail to the load-line. Now 
on this ballast passage I set out to have all the deck 
work chipped and painted. It was a big job but it 
required doing as the bulwarks and deck-houses 
were caked with many coats of paint. 

It was remarkable to watch the improvement in 
the sailors shipped at Callao. They seemed to be 
different men, with the regular hours, open-air life 
and good food. Of course in every crew you must 
expect to find a bad egg or two and mine was no 
exception. ‘The young second mate, two years at sea, 
seemed a likely mark whereby they could air their 
superiority, but it was not very long before their 
doubts as to his ability were settled in such a way 
that I was able to show the crowd that the second mate 
was a sailor. Sailors, from my experience in living 


amongst them always respected anyone, seaman, © 


mate or master, who knew his job. 
This passage that we were on was rather unusual 


WEE NIN 


Group in ‘‘ Bengairn.” The apprentice in lower l.h. corner ts 
John Grier who painted the pictures reproduced in pages 6 ( Fan.), 
89 (March), and 296 (August) 
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for sailing-ships, but it was due to trade cycles and 
seasonal conditions. We were too early for a nitrate 
cargo home from Chilean ports and there was 
nothing offering from N. Pacific ports. Ships were 
even coming down from there to Australia in ballast 
like ourselves. With fine weather, dry decks and 
steady trade winds it was ideal for cleaning and 
painting ; day after day as we sailed away into the 
west we never touched tack or sheet as she mowed 
the distance down. From my point of view it was 
more like yachting ; you could go to bed every 
night and sleep without fear of wind or sea to bother 
about. We had apparently the ocean to ourselves. 

From my work book I see that we made fine courses 
for day after day our latitude seldom differed. Every 
evening I gave the apprentices a lecture on astronomy 
as it affects navigation and they were very apt pupils. 
These lessons were conducted from the main deck 
for the ship being light the decks were dry and my 
wife and I used to take our evening walk there 
amongst the boys. Finding their bearings by the 
declination of the principal stars, then right ascension, 
helped them in their studies. 

As we did not possess the apparatus that one might 
find in a navigation school, I marked out a circle 
on the cupboard door in the half-deck, and taking a 
sail-needle and twine stuck it in the centre ; I then 
put knots in the twine to show declination, polar 
distance and the effect of hour angle. ‘The boys 
enjoyed my crude way and openly told me that 
with my talks outside the whole system was plain. 

As we neared the Marquesas the wind was un- 
favourable and our runs dropped. We had now 
averaged one hundred and eighty-one miles per day 
from Lizard by Australia and Callao. 

During the light winds and calms encountered in 
the vicinity of the Fiji Islands, I lowered a boat 
and obtained some excellent photographs of the 
ship with all canvas set. Later, a friend of mine on 
seeing the photographs said, ‘‘ Learmont, now I can 
see one reason why you make good passages.” 
As he was a shipmaster I wondered how he, in a 
photograph of a ship becalmed, could find any reason 
for saying this and said so, but he replied, ‘* Look at 
those sails, every one perfectly set.”’ ‘To me it didn’t 
seem to be unusual as I made it part of my duty. 

Soon we picked up strong winds and made our 
course south and west arriving at Sydney Heads 
where we received orders to proceed to Newcastle, 
N.S.W., and there load coal for Antofogasta. In due 
course we arrived there, 48 days out from Callao. 
Marlborough Hill that had sailed from Callao the day 
before us arrived three days later. Ours was the best 
passage from the west coast excepting that of the 
barque Braemer : the master was laid up all the way 
across and the mate, whom I came to know later, 
told me that he made no special plans regarding his 
track, but just steered west until he was nearing 
Australia. He was only forty-four days on the passage. 

We arrived at Newcastle early in the morning and 
berthed at a wharf in Stockton, on the northern side 
of the harbour. After breakfast when the mate went 
to turn the men to, it was found that all those shipped 
at Callao, with the exception of the Jap, had gone. 
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Steel 4. mast barque ‘‘ Bengairn” ex-‘‘ Pass of 
Brander.’ Built 1890 by R. Duncan ©@ Co. Lid., 
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I didn’t bother about them as the harbour was full 
of ships and it seemed as if we would have a long wait 
for our cargo. 

The young Australian to whom I gave passage 
home from Callao had improved very rapidly once 
we got away to sea. Each day we had given him a 
cup of malted milk or whatever was going. On arrival 
at Australia he didn’t make any effort to obtain 
release but worked away cheerfully. 

One day whilst we were discharging ballast his 
father and uncle arrived on board having travelled 
from Sydney to bring him home. I was quite willing 
that he should’ go, but he was point-blank in his 
refusal to leave. I had been good enough to bring 
him home, and now he could be helpful tome ; when 
the ballast was discharged he would go. His father 
was most profuse in his thanks and begged us to come 
and stay with them at his hotel at Bondi Beach, but 
I had to refuse saying that with the mate away I 
could not very well go on holiday. , 

On the morning when we were ordered to the 
dyke to load, it was fine and everything seemed as if 
we would have no difficulty. Pilots and tugs arrived, 
the ship was unmoored and we moved out. 

When we were abreast of our loading berth the 
tugs at the order of the pilot turned us round again 
preparatory to going alongside. Everything was 
going well, and we got alongside the dyke without 
incident. By then the wind was lightly northerly. 
Ships loading in Newcastle have, under port regu- 
lations, to moor with their cable out ahead, but 
fearing an increase in the wind I approached the 
pilot and asked him to secure the after end first. 

My ship, like every other ship in port, was short- 
handed, and we could not get the cable out forward 
and moor aft at one and the same time. He drew 
my attention to the flood tide still draining in, but 


I said, “‘ We are only drawing eight feet, and it’s the 


wind we’ve got to think about, not the tide.” I 
assured him that it would only take a few minutes as 
the big wire taken in on leaving the basin was lying 


handy on deck, but he would not listen to my 
pleading. The old paddle tug Bungaree was holding 
us alongside very nicely, but the wind increased 
rapidly, the tug could no longer hold her, and round 
she came. 

From heading south the Bengairn was now heading 
west with the cable out ahead, and lying athwart 
the stern of an Italian barque. With not one pound 
of ballast on board, although it was blowing hard she 
showed no signs of heeling. I had been aft up to now, 
but seeing the mess the pilot had got me into I made 
a rush forward towards the fo’c’sle head, but he was 
too quick for me ; he slipped over the bows and ran 
as fast as his legs could carry him. Luckily for all 
concerned I did not get hold of him because I was 
raging mad, with my ship exposed to danger just 
because a pilot would not take my advice. 

Following the usual course the wind blew hard 
from the north and then jumped into the southward 
from which it gets the name in Australia of “* south- 
erly buster.”” A “southerly buster’’ is dangerous 
enough at sea but to me crippled it was an anxious 
time. When it hit us full on our port beam the ship 
blew back alongside the dyke and the big mooring- 


wire was dropped over the bollard thereby securing 


her, which might have been done in the first instance. 

The whole affair caused a good deal of talk 
especially at the pilot station where I had a former 
shipmate, who told me that what made it difficult 
for him was the fact that I was right. 

Loading went on as usual and in due course we 
moved out to the buoys preparatory to going to sea. 
There the mate rejoined us, no longer “ acting,”’ 
for he had passed his examination. Seamen were 
shipped to take the places of those who had deserted, 
and the ship was re-stored for a further twelve months. 
A few days later we were ready for sea. I had made 
the passage twice before as mate and master, but this 


time I was somewhat anxious in view of the nature of 


our cargo which was heavy steam coal. 


(To be continued) 
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A Wet Day at the 
Prototype 


Sailing Regatta 


HOVE — SUNDAY, JULY 25th, 1954 


1. Mr. H. V. Evans presenting the bronze trophy to the winner Mr. 
E. J. Brooks. 


ye Schooner ‘* Creole’? entered by Mr. D. L. Hobden 


3. Collier brig ‘* Marianne”? with her builder 92-year-old Mr. E. J 
Brooks. 


This summer more than lived up to its reputation for 
unfavourable weather on the occasion of the annual Prototype 
Sailing Regatta at Hove. The date decided on was July 25, 
when one could reasonably anticipate fine weather, but as 
it turned out it rained continuously all day. Several com- 
petitors failed to turn up, but practically all who did come 
sailed their models, although organised racing and demon- 
stration sailing was out of the question. There was a strong 
westerly wind blowing down the lake and at the eastern 
end the water was very rough, much too rough for a small 
model, 

Mr. A. K. Williams’ well-known 4 mast barque Star of the 
South sailed down the lake and successfully negotiated the 
rough seas at the eastern end but we cannot recollect any 
other model making the attempt apart from Mr. Maycock’s 
small yacht Diajohn Il. Mr. Murray Butcher’s full rigger 
Enchantress sailed across the lake under topsails and one 
jib, and the 24 in. brig Marianne also made a successful 
crossing. Her topgallant sails and royals were furled but the 
top hamber of even the furled sails proved rather trying. The 
Enchantress took down her upper yards and the relief was ; 
obvious. Mr. C. V. Thompson’s galleon Golden Hind put 
up a good show at the quieter end of the lake. She had an 
interesting rudder control which was worked from her large 
ensign which seems to have distinct possibilities. Last year’s 
trophy winner Ocean Queen also sailed successfully. The 
winner of the trophy for square rigged models was the 
collier brig Marianne. This model, in addition to proving 
her sailing ability was a well proportioned and nicely detailed 
piece of work, and is all the more remarkable in that its 
builder Mr. E. J. Brooks is 92 years of age and the model was 
built only some three of four years ago. Naturally Mr. 
Brooks was not skippering his model, but he was present, and 
in spite of the rain was thoroughly enjoying the regatta. 


Three spritsail barges of the bowsprit class were present 
and all sailed very well in spite of. the difficult conditions. 
These were practically new models having been built all to 
the scale of 4 in. to ! ft., specially for racing at this regatta. 
lt is hoped to form a definite class of these models at this 
scale, and some very good sport should ensue. As our photo- 
graphs show they look very well on the water, und, when 
fitted with a suitable detachable keel, they sail extremely 
well. The prize in this class was awarded to. Mr. J. Starkey 
of Southend for his model Janice. A fourth model barge 
Mavoureen, in this case a stumpy, unfortunately capsized, 
and being new and her hatches not quite tight she sank, and 
had to be recovered by boat. 

The fore-and-aft schooners sailed very creditably, as did 
also the fishing ketch Highland Maid. This model stowed 
her mainsail and sailed under mizzen and foresail only. 
At the close the trophy and medals were presented by the 
secretary of the Thames Shiplovers’ Society, Mr. H. V. Evans, 
who organised the rally with the co-operation of the Hove 
Model Yacht Club. In spite of the conditions all who attended 
nad a good afternoon’s sport. 


4. Mr. V. C. Thompson explaining the steering gear of his galleon 
‘*Golden Hind” to Mr. H. V. Evans, 


5. **Golden Hind’? making headway 


6. gs J. Starkey’s new barge ‘‘ Janice’? which won the medal in her 
class 


7. The clipper ‘‘ Enchantress” and the fishing ketch “‘ Highland Maid ia 
with canvas reduced for sailing 


The barge ‘‘ Janice’’ on a broad reach 


= 
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The Steam Packet arriving at St. Helier 


HE currency restrictions and travel difficulties 
of post-war years have caused holiday makers 
seeking a change from the English resorts (and, 
perhaps cheaper smoking and drinking) to visit the 
Channel Isles in record numbers. There is much 
there to interest the ship-lover and ship-modeller, 
whether he is looking for inspiration for an unusual 
model or merely wishes to enjoy watching the sea 
and ships. | 

To him Guernsey would probably prove the most 
rewarding island since the greater number of fishing 
vessels and yachts use the anchorage in the fine 
harbour of St. Peter Port. 

Guernsey, too, seems to have held more strongly to 
the locally developed hull form in her small fishing 
craft, which are very shapely, heavily built open 
boats with a deep heel giving considerable draught 
aft. They were designed to give a quick turn to wind- 
ward and for general handiness when sailing among 
rocks while inshore fishing. 

Very few of these boats now carry sails and when 
power became general there was a tendency to 
abandon the old deep heel for new boats with the 


Guernsey inshore fishing boat 


French boat and Scottish “ Scaffie”’ at St. Peter Port 


Channel 
Islands 
Craft 


* BY PETER M. WOOD 


keel more parallel to the water-line. However, the 
local hull forms developed by the experience of 
generations of fishermen, expert in the requirements 
of their craft, is seldom wrong and these new boats 
were found.to be less handy; so, around 1938, came 
a return towards their traditional form. ‘These 
boats have pretty ‘“‘ wine glass”? transoms and 
interesting bows, slightly raked stems and flare rather 
suggestive of a power boat which is unusual in 
North European fishing craft, though quite common 
in the Portuguese and some Mediterranean boats. 
Not surprisingly, the local craft of the Channel 
Isles were more French than English in character, 
and they had many features adopted from the 
Breton models, the most striking of which was the 
three-masted rig evolved from that of the French 
luggers which used to spread a very large area of 
canvas to stem the strong currents of those waters. 
In the Channel Isles the rig of the small inshore 
fisherman was a large jib set up by an outhaul on a 
long running bowsprit, a type of spritsail, not unlike 
those of 17th century Dutch fore-and-afters, was 
carried on the fore and main masts, and a standing 


lug mizzen. 


The jib traveller outhaul was led through a 


) 


Guernsey inshore fishing boat 
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sheave or thumb cleat, attached to the stem just 
above the water line, to form a bob-stay. There were 
no shrouds or stays on the masts and the mizzen 
mast and bumpkin were set well to port to clear the 
rudder and tiller. The fore and main sails each 
had only a single halliard in the positon of the throat 
halliard on an ordinary fore and aft sail, the peak 
being raised by the head of the sprit, the heel of 
which was attached to the mast by a large metal 
ring and hoisted by a tackle to the mast-head. — 

All of this added up to a very picturesque little boat, 
though to modern eyes it may appear a very odd 
and complicated rig with which to sail a boat only 
18 ft. long in tricky waters. 

The larger local craft for deep sea and mackerel 
fishing were decked boats of about 12 tons and these 
now appear to be almost extinct. They were similar 
in hull form to the smaller boats and at first glance 
had the same rig. Actually they carried ordinary 
loose-footed gaff sails on the fore and main, often with 
rectangular lugger-style topsails set above them. 

Unusual details were the heel of the topmast 
lashed to the lower mast about half-way down it, 
the luffs of the sails laced to the mast instead of 
mast hoops, and the shrouds which were eye-spliced 
and set up by lanyards (dinghy style) to the rails or 
channel plates. 3 

The Island Museum in St. Peter Port has excellent 
models of these two types of fishing boats, but is 
otherwise rather disappointing on the marine side 
and does little to record the numerous small schooners, 
brigs, barques and even clipper ships which were 
built in Guernsey in the days of sail. Some idea of 
these ships may be obtained from old paintings, 
photographs, and a good half model which decorate 
the bars of the Yacht Hotel on the sea front, but of 
the shipyards no trace remains save perhaps the 
saw-mill at La Piette. 

St. Sampson, Gurnsey’s other harbour, was once 
the flourishing rival of St. Peter Port by which it 
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has now been overshadowed. Lying at the eastern 
end of a narrow channel which separated the north- 
eastern tip of Guernsey from its mainland until it 
was reclaimed in 1806, St. Sampson must certainly 
have been the safer haven until the big piers of St. 
Peter Port were built out to White Rock and Castle 
Cornet. 

St. Sampson, famous as the home port of the ill- 

fated paddle steamer Durande in Victor Hugo’s 
classic “‘ Toilers of the Sea,” is now a quiet harbour 
with a yacht yard and slipway in the tidal basin, and 
usually several colliers and the inevitable Dutch 
motor coaster alongside the deep water quay. 
- Going over to Jersey we arrive at St. Helier harbour, 
which is less continuously active and interesting than 
that of St. Peter Port since it dries out over most of its 
considerable area at low water. However, there are 
the railway steamers constantly coming and going, 
many yachts in the inner basin and sundry coasters. 
Among the latter the well-known West Country 
schooner ‘‘ Result ’’ has been a frequent visitor for 
the past two years. 
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Besides St. Helier there are three small tidal 
harbours in Jersey: St. Aubin, which faces St. 
Helier across the magnificent sweep of St. Aubin’s 
Bay ; Gorey with its quayside cottages dominated by 
the splendid pile of Most Orgueil Castle, and Rozel. 

The Jersey Museum in Pier Road, below the tower- 
ing walls of Fort Regent, is well worth a visit by the 
ship-lover. There are four paintings of ships, circa 
1700, by the well-known marine artist Peter Monamy 
(1670-1749) in.the art gallery, and many pictures 
and models of ships in the marine section. Among the 
latter are two large models, spiritedly under sail in 
rather crude seas, of the brig Marie Sophie, built of 
wood at Elsfleth in 1879, and of a small full-rigged 


‘ship built in Jersey at about the same date. 


So, in conclusion, we may say that the Channel 
Isles offer a wide variety of marine interests—the 
handsome British Railways steamers, coasters, 
yachts, fishing craft, and memories of pirates, 
smugglers and clippers, and even for working model 
enthusiasts, a splendid model yacht pond on th 
south pier of the harbour at St. Peter Port. : 


TOPICAL Digest 


An Air Jet Boat 

A new method of boat propulsion which could easily 
revolutionise present day canal traffic has been invented by 
81 year old Mr. Frank Nalder. Mr. Nalder has built a boat 
that uses a jet of air in place of the normal propeller, the jet 
coming from the stern of the boat near water level. If adapted 
for canal work (a grant has been made to the inventor for 
adaptions) a great reduction would be made on the cost of 
the repairs to canal banks as this method of propulsion 
would reduce erosion. 

Mr. Nalder has hopes that one day his invention will be 
fitted to normal sea-going craft. 


For South London Ship Modellers 

The shiplovers who live south of the Thames might be 
interested to know of a bookshop in the area where books 
both new and old of a maritime interest may be seen and 
purchased. This was taken over a year or more ago by 
Mr. L. R. Rust a member of the Council of the Society for 
Nautical Research and a very skilful builder of miniature 
models of historical ships. The address of the shop is The 
Gallery Bookshop, Calton Avenue, Dulwich Village, S.E.21. 


£5,000 for Yacht Research 

Mr. Harry Ferguson, 69, former chairman of the Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson organisation, has given £5,000 to the 
Yacht Research Council, set up at the beginning of this year, 
to help Britain to enhance her prestige in the yachting 
world. 

Mr. Ferguson’s is the first substantial gift to be made to 
the council which, to raise necessary funds has invited 
subscriptions from the boat building and all allied industries, 
from yacht owners and clubs and others interested. 

The aim of the council is to finance the controlled research 
‘and experiment needed to put Britain back .in the forefront 
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of yacht building and design as she is rapidly losing a once 
valuable export trade in that field. 

The council, under the chairmanship of Lord Brabazon 
of Tara, hopes to put our owners, boat builders and sail 
makers in a far stronger position for the 1956 Olympic 
Games, and ultimately aims to tackle the building of a 
challenger for the America’s Cup. 


Return of the Mermaid 

The frigate H.M.S. Mermaid recently returned to Ports- 
mouth Harbour after the longest tour of duty in modern times, 
eight years continuous service in the Mediterranian. 

To celebrate the occasion the Mermaid’s crew were deter- 
mined to fly the longest paying off pennant ever. Unfortunately 
the 800-ft. of white cloth of which it was made, was caught up 
by a gale force gust of wind and managed to tangle itself amid, 
the rigging of nearly every other vessel in the harbour 
finally ending around the cranes and buildings in the dock- 
yard leaving the Mermaid with just a lump of rope at her mast- 
head—the Mermaid’s homecoming will be well remembered ! 


The Tobermory Treasure 

Another attempt to raise the sunken Spanish treasure 
galleon with its reputed horde of gold valued at more than 
£3 million, is now taking place. 

The galleon is believed to be the Duque de Florence, pay 
ship of the Armada sank in Tobermory Bay in 1588, though 
there is evidence to show that she returned to Spain in safety. 

A salvage party of 25 led by Rear Admiral Patrick Mc- 
Laughlin, R.N.(Retd.) and Lt.-Commdr. L. K. Crabb, hastas its 
first task to remove 5 to 6 thousand tons of mud and silt which 
cover the wreck and it is hoped to start lifting the wreck in 
the early days of this month. 3 

All the salvage operations, surface and submarine are 
being filmed. | 


Saxonia’s First Two Miles 
The 22,000 ton Cunard liner Saxonia, built to sail up the 
St. Lawrence River to Montreal, made her first voyage on 
August 9th last—two miles on the Clyde with a few hundred 
workmen as passengers. | - 
She sailed for her trials the following week and her maiden 
voyage to Canada early September. 
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By NORMAN A. OUGH 


Bridge and funnel of H.M.S. “ Cadiz” 


ONTINUING the destroyer drawings in my 
series of plans of modern warships for model- 
makers, this, of one of the “‘ Battle’ class, is fully 
contemporary. The development of destroyer design 
has now been covered superficially this is true, in 
broad outline, from 1916 onwards to the time of the 
great change in the appearance of ships in this cate- 
gory, in the latest “‘Weapon” and “ Daring” 
classes. The “‘ Battles,’ with their long forecastle, 
well-proportioned turrets, and large raking funnel 
are still reminiscent of the past, but, seen from aft, the 
sawn-off stern prepares the way for the ugliness of 
the most recent ships. As many as 32 ships of this 
class were laid down, half being cancelled before 
completion about the time of the end of the war. 
Their names recall the long roll of English naval his- 
tory, and no ships could be more appropriate to carry 
them than destroyers, the fleet’s ‘‘ maids of all work,”’ 
the indispensable units of all naval operations, and the 
hardest worked of any ships wearing the white ensign. 
In making these drawings I am often daunted by 
the vastness of the theme, and by an awareness of 
how many peoples’ interests it touches, either by 
recalling memories of past service in the Royal Navy, 
or of interest in its present and future bearing on the 
fate of the world, or of just pleasure in the study and 
contemplation of the Queen’s ships. Since it is the 
first time the work has been attempted at all with any 
serious research, it involves the draughtsman in the 
most vivid consciousness of his own shortcomings. 
There are bound to be many mistakes, but since 


H.M. Battle class destroyer ‘‘ Matapan’’ at speed 


Photograph -by C. Beazley 


concessions have been made to the public in the 
matter of taking photographs, I hope that in future 
they may be fewer and that the detail of the drawings 
can be greatly improved. Photographs taken on 
board the ships on Navy Days, which are now allowed, 
if done intelligently can have very great historic 
value in the future. 

For those interested in building a working model, 
which is partly what the plans are intended for, one 
of a ‘‘ Battle’? class destroyer would be almost 
ideally convenient, neither too large nor too small, 
easily carried, and, electrically driven, could have 
good weather and distance and speed endurance. Of 
the same length as the “‘ Tribal ”’ class (of which my 
detailed drawing was published in the March issue) 
but with more beam and draught, the model at 
din. = 1 ft. scale would be nearly 4 ft. long and should 
have a displacement of about 6 lb. ‘The twin screws 
could be geared to the motor with a 24 to 1 reduction, 
as experiments with the Bassett-Lowke ‘‘ Permag ”’ 
motor show that by this means the revolutions for 
scale speed and more can be maintained on a current 
consumption of less than 1 amp at 2 and 4 volts, 
the third and fourth cells being connected in series 
with the others to give the 6 and 8 volts for the 
higher speeds. At this voltage the consumption rises 
above 1 amp, but the model should cruise con- 
tinuously at 4 volts for more than 3 hours. It is 
necessary to use the Exide PRA 38 jelly-acid 
accumulators, as they can be laid down flat on the 
bottom of the model and, used thus as ballast, give 
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great stability in beam winds. The 
output of each cell is at the rate of 
1 amp for 3 hours. At 8 volts 
they will drive the model at over 
the scale speed representing *31 
knots which should be just over 
3 knots. Radio control could be 
fitted for steering, as both the E.D. 
and the E.C.C. receivers and their 
batteries and actuator mechanisms 
are light enough for model aircraft. 
If the model is built of thin tinplate 
of 0.006 in. and 0.008 in. it should be 
possible to keep the weight of the 
hull and superstructure and _ all 
detail to within two pounds, allowing 
four for machinery, radio gear and 
accumulators, and the weight of the 
propellers, shafts and glands. Glazed 
with cellophane the thin steel walls 
of the hull lend themselves to the 
cutting of port holes for internal 
electric lighting from the accumu- 
lators. 

It would be very interesting, and 
quite feasible, to drive such a model 
by steam. A cylindrical locomotive- 
type boiler, laid in the bottom and of 
such a diameter that the top was only 
just above the water line, would be 
suitable, the smoke-box at the after 
end being. fitted with a duct to take 
hot gases. up the funnels. A torch 
blowlamp would give more than 
enough heat to drive a high speed 
slide-valve engine geared to the 
propellers and feed pump. Radio 
control could be applied to the 
steering, steam-valve, and possibly, to 
some extent, to the blowlamp. In my 
opinion a steam plant could actually 
be made lighter than electric. 

To gain access to the interior it has 
been shown that in a destroyer model 
the whole of the upper deck together 
with the forecastle as far forward as 
the cable holders can be made in one 
piece and fitted on to the model like 
putting a lid on a tin. 


From time to time we have repro- 
duced and described in our magazine 
other plans by Norman Ough, 


namely :— 


MODEL SHIPS AND POWER 
BOATS 
H.M.S. Vega (1914-18 War de- 
stroyer ) October 1952 
H.M.S. Dido (Cruiser) 
February 1953 
ALM.S. Daring (pre-war 
destroyer) September 1953 


SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS 
H.M.S. Matabele (Tribal class 


m= destroyer) March 1954 
H.M.S. Sheffield (City class 
cruiser ) June 1954 


The issue containing H.M.S. Dido 
is now out of print but the others are 
still obtainable from this office 


Modellinga.. 


This month’s instalment 
and the drawing of the Running Rigging for the 
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: On the establishment proposed in 1733 
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comprises the 


Model, and is of utmost importance to all ship 


modellers 


RUNNING RIGGING—! 


(All ropes are in natural colour except where 
otherwise stated. The number of blocks needed is 
given in brackets after the size.) 
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Fore top ropes: 6 in., 16 in. iron stropped 
blocks (2), 16 in. double blocks (4), runners 
34 in. belayed beneath lower block to ring 
bolt in deck. 

Main top ropes: 6 in., 18 in. iron stropped 
blocks (2), 18 in. double blocks (4), runners 
4 in. belayed beneath lower block to ring 
bolt in deck.. 

Spritsail halyard: 3 in., 23 in. long tackle (1), 
13 in. angle (1) belayed to port side of 
gammoning. 

Fore jeers : 5 in., 18 in. double blocks (4), 
belayed through sheave in jeer bitts on 
main deck. 7 

Main jeers : 54 in., 20 in. double blocks (4), 
belayed through sheave in jeer bitts. 

Mizzen lateen jeers : 4 in., 15 in. single block, 
(1), 15 in. double block (1), belayed through 
top sheave in port knighthead. 

Fore topsail halyards : 44 in., 14 in. double 
block (1) 14 in. block (2), 22 in. flat block 
(4), runners 24 in. belayed to cleat. 

Main topsail halyards: 5 in., 18 in., double 
block (1), 18 in. blocks (2), 26 in. flat blocks 
(4), runners 3 in. belayed to sheave in 
knighthead. 

Mizzen topsail halyards : 2% in., g in. blocks 
(3) belayed to strop of lower block which 1s 
hooked to eye bolt aft of gun port 4 on 
starboard side. 

Fore topgallant halyards: 2} in., 9 in. 
blocks (3), belayed to base of third star- 
board fore topgallant back stay. 

Main topgallant halyards: 24 in., 9Q in. 
blocks (3), belayed to base of third star- 
board topgallant back stay. 

Bowsprit yard lifts: 3 in., 9 in. blocks (4), 
through third sheave of rack block to 
second rail timber head. ; 

Fore lifts : 3 in., 24 in. long tackle (2), 11 in. 
blocks (2), belayed to knighthead. 

Main lifts: 34 in., 24 in. long tackle (2), 
11 in. blocks (2), belayed to knighthead. 

Crowjack lifts : 24 in., 9 in. blocks (4) belayed 
to base of second shroud. 


By R. J. 
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Fore top lifts : 24 in., g in. blocks (4), 12 in. 
blocks in fairlead—see No. 55 of standing 
rigging—belayed to base of third shroud. 

Main top lifts : 24 in., 9 in. blocks (4), 12 in. 
blocks in fairlead—see No. 55 of standing 
rigging—belayed to base of fourth shroud. 

Mizzen top lifts: 14 in., 7 in. blocks (4), 
belayed to base of fourth shroud. 

Fore topgallant lifts : 1 in., 6 in. blocks (4), 
belayed to centre of middle cross tree. 

Main topgallant lifts: 14 in., 6 in. blocks 
(4), belayed to centre of middle cross tree. 
Jib-boom guy: pendant (black) 23 in., 
runners 2 in., 9 in. blocks (4), belayed to 

beginning of rail. 

Bowsprit yard braces : pendant (black) 23 in., 
runners 2 in., 9 in. blocks (10), belayed to 
after fo’c’sle raul. | 

Fore braces: pendant (black) and runners 
3 in., g in. blocks (6), belayed to cleat in 
deck aft of capstan. 

Main braces : pendant (black) and runners 
3 in., g in. blocks (2), belayed to end timber 
of quarter-deck rail. 

Mizzen crowjack braces: pendant (black) 
2 in., runners 14 in., 8 in. blocks (4), 8 in. 
double blocks (2), crossed over to last 
main shroud and belayed to base of same, 
via double block. 

Fore top braces : pendant (black) and runners 
24 in., 8 in. blocks (8), belayed beneath 
lower block hooked to ring bolt on deck 
forward of the capstan. 

Main top braces : pendant (black) and runners 
2k in., g in. blocks (4), belayed to bottom 
sheave of knighthead near mizzen mast. 

Mizzen top braces: pendant (black) and 
runners 14 in., 7 in. blocks (4), 8 in. double 
blocks (same blocks as No. 84) crossed over 
the same as No. 84 through the inner 
sheave of double block and belayed toshroud. 

Fore topgallant braces : pendant (black) and 
runners I in., 6 in. blocks (6), belayed to , 
fo’c’sle rail. 

Main topgallant braces: pendant (black) and 
runners I in., 6 in. blocks (6), belayed via 
hole in mizzen top to base of third mizzen 
shroud. 

Bowsprit clews : 24 in., 9 in. clew blocks (4), 
9 in. blocks (2) belayed to first timber head, 
via block on beak. 

Bowsprit sheet : 24 in., 9 in. round blocks (2), 
belayed to after cleat on main deck. 
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Fore clewgarnets: 2} in., 10 in. clewgarnet 
blocks (4), forward sheave of 17 in. double 


block—see No. 99—10 in. blocks (2), belayed | 


to first ring bolt by foremast. 

Fore sheet : 5 in. cable laid, 17 in. blocks (2), 
belayed to forward cleat on main deck. 

Fore tack : 6 in. cable laid, through dead 
block in beak to other side jeer bitts. 

Main clewgarnets : 24 in., 10 in. clewgarnet 
blocks (4); forward sheave of 18 in. double 
—see No. ro1—r1o in. blocks (2) belayed 
beneath block hooked to forward eye bolt 
by side of mast. 

Main sheet : 5 in. cable laid, 18 in. blocks 
(4), belayed in cabin beneath quarter deck. 

Main tack : 6in. cable laid, through cheeserun 
to first two timber heads on fo’c’sle side rail. 

Fore top clew : 24 in., g in. clew blocks (4), 
g in. blocks (4), belayed to after eye bolt 
by mast. . 

Fore top sheet : 5 in., 17 in. shoulder block 
(2), 17 in. double block—see No. 92—(2) 
belayed through sheave in sheet bitts. 

Main top clew : 3 in., 10 in. clew blocks (4), 
10 in. blocks (4), belayed beneath bottom 
block hooked to after eyebolt by side of mast. 

Main top sheet: 54 in., 18 in. shoulder 
blocks (2), 18 in. double blocks—see No. 
95—(2), belayed through sheave in sheet 
bitts. 

Mizzen top clew: 14 
(4), .% in!” blocks "(4 
the fourth shroud. 

Mizzen top sheet : 2% in., 9 in. shoulder 
blocks (2), 9 in. blocks (2) belayed to cleat 
on mast. 

Fore topgallant clew : 14 in., 7 in. clew blocks 
(4), 7 in. blocks (4) belayed to rail by sixth 
shroud. 

Main topgallant clew: 14 in., 7 in. clew 
blocks (4), 7 in. blocks (4) belayed to rail by 
sixth shroud. ; 

Fore bowline : 3 in., 12 in. blocks (2), through 
lower sheave of rack block to third timber 
head. | 

Main bowline: 34 in., 18 in. double (1), 
belayed to first timber head of fo’c’sle rail 
on other side. 

Fore top bowline: 2 in., 8 in. blocks (2), 


in., 7 in. clew blocks 
, belayed to rail by 


outside sheaves of 12 in. treble block—No. . 


15 of standing rigging—through second 
sheave of rack block to third timber head. 

Main top bowline : 3 in., 10 in. blocks (2) 
belayed through upper sheave of forejeer 
bitts. 

Fore topgallant bowlines : 1 in., outer sheave 
of 10 in. treble block—No. 19 of standing 
rigging—outer hole of fairlead on bow- 
sprit to rail. 

Main topgallant -bowlines: 14 in., 6 in. 
blocks (2) belayed to base of first backstay. 

Fore leech line : 2.in., 8 in. blocks (8), 18 in. 
sister block (2), belayed to base of fourth 
shroud. 


113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


ear 
118. 


‘119. 


T20. 


T2t. 


139. 
123. 


124. 
125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 


130. 


131. 
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Main leech line : 2 in., 9 in. blocks (8), 20 in. 
sister blocks (2), belayed to base of fourth - 
shroud. 

Fore buntlines: 2 in., 9 in. blocks (12), 
16 in. shoe block (2), belayed to fo’c’sle rail, 
between third and fourth timber heads. 

Main buntlines : 2 in., 9 in. blocks (8), 18 in. 
shoe blocks (2), belayed to fo’c’sle rail, 
between second and third timber heads. 

Fore top buntlines : 2 in., g in. blocks (4), 

' belayed to third timber head of fo’c’sle rail. 

Main top buntlines: 2 in.; 9 in. blocks (4), 
belayed to jeer bitts. 

Fore reef tackles : pendant (black) 23 in, 
runners 14 in., 10 in. blocks, (6) belayed to 
base of fifth shroud. 

Main reef tackles : pendant (black) 24 in., 
runners I4 in., 10 in. blocks (6) belayed to 
base of fifth shroud. 

Fore staysail halyard: 14 in., 9 in. blocks (2), 
through top hole of fairlead on bowsprit 
to middle timber head. 

Main topgallant staysail halyard: 14 in., 
8 in. block (1). 

Main top staysail halyard: 141n., 9in. block.(1) 
Mizzen top staysail halyard : 14 in., 8 in. block 
(1), belayed to starboard cleat on mast. 
Lateen bowline: 2 in., 12 in. blocks (4) 

belayed to rail by seventh main shroud. 

Lateen brails : forward of jeers 2 in., 12 in. 
blocks (8), aft of jeers 14 in., 10 in. blocks (10). 

Lateen lift : 24 in., 16 in. sister block, 14 in. 
blocks (2) belayed to starboard cleat on 
mast. 

Yard tackles : 5 in. double pendant to 26 in. 
long tackle block (4), runners 2} in., 
18 in. block (4), belayed to block and 
hitched to laniards of foremost top backstay. 

Garnet falls: 6 in. pendant, 26 in. long 
tackle (2), runners 24 in., 18 in. blocks (2). 

Winding tackle: pendant 8 in. 28 in. 
long tackle (1), runners 5 in., 18 in. block"(1), 
guy rope 5 in. belayed to forward rail of 
fo’c’sle. : 

Cat tackle : 34 in., 24 in. double block with 
large hook (2). 

Davit tackle : 64 in., 24 in. block (1), 26 in. 
long-tackle-.(1);. runners 94, in., \18° in. 


block (1). 


Here is a table giving approximately the number 
of blocks needed. 


Dead eyes: 


small 76, medium 96, large 64. 


Cleats: 16 in.-2,-18 in. 2... Single blocks: 6 in. 38, 
7 in. 20, 8 in. 50, 9 in. 103, 10 in. 45, II In. 4,12 In. 
19, 44. in. 4.°15 m,.1,-06.1n. 6,77 Tay 10; (TOrin. 15, 


20 In. 
16 in. 
IO in. 


24 in 


26 in. 


Clew 


1, 24 in. 1. Double blocks : 14 in. 1, 15 in. 1, 
14.147 0, 2,40 in. 12,001n,; 4, 24 in; 1° Treble: : 
tT, ¥2"iny #.cong tackle 18 in.;2,.20.1n, 1, 
2, 26 in. 10, 28 in. 5. Flat blocks: 22 in. 4, 
4. Shoulder blocks : 9 in. 2, 17 in. 2, 18 in. 2. 
blocks 2x 7m, ‘12; <9) in. 6, 1ro-in, 16, . Sister 


blocks 18 in. 3, 20 in. 2. Shoe blocks : 16 in. 2, 18 in. 


2... Round "blocks = 


Or ii. 2, 
(To be continued) 


HM. destroyex ‘* Obdurate ”’ 


| Naval Photograph Club | BY P. A. VICARY 


A VESSEL of the Irish Republic’s Naval Service 
has recently visited Portsmouth on a training 
cruise. She is the L.E. Macha ex-H.M.S. Borage, 
leader of three corvettes which form the main part of 
the Irish Navy and wears the broad pendant of 
Commodore H. J. A. S. Jerome. The Macha is now 
fitted with a lattice mast and her foc’s’le deck has 
been extended to afford more accommodation for 
the senior officer of the squadron. ‘“ L.E.”’ is the 
Irish equivalent of H.M.S. or U.S.S. and stands 
for “* Long Eirennach”’ (Irish Ship). 
has visited Aberystwyth, Antwerp, Stockholm and 
Amsterdam. ‘The Irish Republic is probably the 
first nation to have started a navy with a warship 
which once used its guns against her. She was the 
gunboat Helga which steamed up the River Liffey 
into the heart of Dublin and bombarded the rebels 
holding Liberty Hall in 1919. The Helga, after being 
released from the Royal Navy, became the first 
ship of the Irish Naval Service and was renamed 
Muirchu and served as a Fishery Protection Vessel. 
She was probably purchased out of sentiment by the 
Irish since the Helga was built in Liffey Dockyard 
in 1908. The other vessels in the Irish Navy are the 
former corvettes H.M.S. Bellwort and Oxlip 
renamed Cliona and Maev respectively. Three 
tenders, the oldest launched about 51 years ago, make 
up the rest of their naval ships. : 

H.M.S. Kingfisher ex-King Salvor, an ocean salvage 
vessel, has had an extensive refit and has been 
commissioned as a Submarine Rescue Vessel ; she 
has been fitted to carry the new Rescue Bell which 
has been in use in the U.S. Navy. She will work in 
conjunction with H.M.S. Reclaim, but to all inténts 
and purposes has succeeded Reclaim as the Navy’s 
No. 1 Submarine Rescue and Salvage Vessel with 
one difference: whereas Reclaim needed mooring 
vessels to keep her steady over a wreck, Kingfisher 
needs none—she carries her own mooring buoys. 
In addition to the submarine rescue bell which is 
permanently installed, she carries a new compression 
chamber (300 lb. pressure), derricks and other gear 


The Macha 


associated with rescue work and life saving. She will 
come under the administration of Flag Officer 
Submarines, and her captain is Lieut.-Commander 
R. J. Clutterbuck, R.N., who is a submariner and 
who won the D.S.O. while serving in the submarine 
Torbay in 1944. H.M.S. Kingfisher, which is Chatham 
manned, will, when her trials are completed, work 
with the 3rd Submarine Squadron on the Clyde. 


The frigate Brockleshy has proceeded to Tobermory 
on the West Coast of Scotland to assist in a further 
search for the treasure aboard a Spanish galleon of 
the Armada which was wrecked there. 


H.M.S. Shackleton called at Lowestoft recently 
while carrying out a survey in the Thames Estuary, 
and later will be working in the Wash area. 


The new anti-submarine frigates Torquay. and 
Whitby have been launched from the yards of Harland 
& Wolff, Belfast, and Cammell Laird of Birkenhead 
respectively, and the anti-aircraft frigate Puma has 
been put afloat at Greenock. 


The first of the new French Escort Vessels of the 
“* Surcouf ’’. class has run her trials off Lorient. She 
is the Surcouf herself, which has been built by the 
French Naval Dockyard at Lorient. These vessels 
are slightly larger than our ‘“ Daring ”’ class ships, 
having a displacement of 2,750 tons as against the 
2,610 tons of the British vessels. She has a speed of 
32 knots at full load. Their armament consists of 
6 dual purpose 5 in. guns in twin turrets, 6 57 mm. 
Bofors also in twin turrets, and 6 20 mm. Oerlikons. 
No less than twelve torpedo tubes are mounted of 
which six can fire either normal torpedoes or those 
of the homing anti-submarine type; a few depth 
charges are also carried. The vessels appear to have 
no squids as are mounted in the “ Darings.” Their 
appearance is very pleasing with two funnels: 
the forward one is placed well aft of the bridge with a 
tripod type mast stepped closely forward of the funnel 
and a short mainmast just before the second funnel. 
They have a high freeboard and should prove good 
seaboats. 
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No. 9. CIE. DE NAVIGATION MIXTE 


ee the course of years a most interesting type of 

vessel has been evolved to meet the needs of the 
France-North African service. The crossing is a 
short one, the minimum time taken being about 
17 hours, but the ships range in size up to nearly 
10,000 tons gross and have all the appearance of 
ocean-going liners. The large ones carry well over 
1,000 passengers but very little cargo, only about 
one or two thousand tons d.w. Speeds are high, the 
fastest ship the Kairouan being designed for 24 knots 
in service. 

One of the most interesting of these trans- 
Mediterranean fleets is that of the Compagnie de 
Navigation Mixte (Cie. Touache) of Marseilles, 
which owns a fleet of ten vessels itself, at the same 
time managing two other firms, the S.A. Mazout 
Transports and the Cie. Nouvelle de Nav. Busck, 


which together own another half dozen units ranging 


from cargo vessels of 2,000 tons gross up to tankers 
of 17,000 tons gross. 

The Mixte Company’s fleet may broadly be 
divided into three main groups : 

(1). Four express passenger ships which have 
speeds somewhere around 20 knots and can carry 
800/1,200 passengers. 

(2). Three slower and smaller combined passenger 
and cargo ships. 


BY LAURENCE DUNN 


(3). Three small ships of 
engines-aft type. 


The design of most of these ships is highly indi- 


refrigerated cargo 


vidualistic and incorporates a variety of most 

interesting features seldom seen in other trades. 
Express Liners 

s,s. El Mansour -... cco Tt 1933 5,818 gross 

s.s. Président de Cazalet A 1948 5,227 4 

t.e. Kairouan oes a » 1942/50 8,602 es 

s.s. El Djezair (Il) a 95 [952° 7,599 5 


The El Mansour is a survivor of a prewar trio which 
consisted of the El. Kantara built in 1932 by Swan 
Hunters and the slightly larger sisters El Djeziar (1) 
and El Mansour which were built the following year 
by the Forg. & Ch. de la Mediterranée, La Seyne. 
Particularly smart looking ships, they had two 


funnels and two masts. The other two vessels became 
war losses and the El Mansour herself had to be 
extensively reconditioned in 1947 after being 
scuttled by the Germans at Marseilles. During this 
reconstruction the after funnel was eliminated, but 
she still retained the tiny mainmast which was set 
unusually far aft, only a derrick’s length from the 
stern. Later this mast was replaced by a pair of 
kingposts, which were however stepped forward and 
not aft of the after hatch. 

As the illustration shows, she has a flush decked 
hull with the lower part of the superstructure 
extending to the stern. The stem is unusual, vertical 
but with a short curved section at the top. The mast 
is relatively low with derricks set higher than one 
might expect. The funnel is a wide one and has a 
projecting arm to give added height to the signal 
stay. This unusual looking ship which measures 
399 ft. o.a. by 54 ft. beam, is fitted with twin 


Top b. Saar! S80 El Mansour ”’ 

Top p. 345 : S.S. “* President de Cazelet ” 
Above: S.S. ‘* El Djezair”’ with engines aft. 
Left : The 24-knot S.S. ‘‘ Kairouan ”’ 
Right : S.S. “‘ Djebel-Dira ”’ 


screws and S.R. geared turbines. She is credited with 
a speed of 22.7 knots, although Lloyd’s Register 
gives the more conservative figure of 16 knots. 
Accommodation is provided for 86 first and 202 


tourist class passengers, while 530 steerage may also 


be carried. The cargo capacity is small—only 
1,220 tons. 

The Président de Cazalet which was built and engined 
by Swan Hunter & Wigham Richardson Ltd., and 1s 
fitted with two sets of of Parsons S.R. geared turbines 
and two La Mont high pressure turbines giving a 
speed of 20% knots. She measures 402 ft. 0.a. by 
53-6 ft. beam by 1g ft. 5 in. draught and has a 
deadweight capacity of just over 2,100 tons. She 
was one of two sisters ordered from this yard by the 
French Government, the other being the Sidi Bel 
Abbés which is owned by the Soc. Generale de Trans- 
ports Maritimes and operates between Marseilles 
and Oran. 

As completed in June, 1948, the Président de 
Cazalet had a short flat topped funnel of conventional 
design, but in the spring of 1950 this was removed 
and the ship was the first to be fitted with one of the 
new F.C.M./Valensi type, patented by the Forges & 
Chantiers de la Mediterranée and the French 
scientist M. Jacques Valensi. The cross section of this 
funnel is shaped like a symmetrical aerofoil, with 
maximum thickness 20 per cent. of the chord. In 
side elevation the funnel resembles a short half-wing 
of an aeroplane with the rounded tip forming the 
funnel top. Although there are many minor differ- 
ences between the Président de Cazalet and the earlier 
El Mansour the basic hull layout remains the same, 
but the next ship listed is of completely different 
design. 

The Kairouan had an interesting but stormy start 
to her ‘career. Ordered in April 1939, from the 
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F. & C. de La Mediterranée, La Seyne, she was the 
first French liner to be launched after the Franco- 
German armistice. When the Allies landed in 
Provence in August 1944, the Germans used several 
ships to block the main entrance to Toulon roadstead, 
amongst them the ex-Italia Lines’ Virgilio and the 
Kairouan. ‘The former sank on an even keel in 17 
fathoms, but the Kazrouan finished up very differently, 
with her bow resting on the sea bed and her stern 
suspended on the superstructure of the Virgilio, the 
ship at the same time having a sharp list to starboard. 
The salvage operations which followed thus proved 


very difficult and it was November 1947 before she | 


was finally refloated and drydocked. 

The Kairouan which finally entered service in the 
summer of 1950 marked a great advance on all 
existing ships on the North African run. Designed to 
operate on the Marseilles-Algiers service, she cut the 
passage time by two hours and makes two crossings 
per week each way. She measures 467 ft. overall 
by 60 ft. beam and has accommodation for 129 first 
and 291 tourist class passengers, while 500 steerage 
can be berthed in the ’tween decks. In addition the 
Kairouan carries 1,200 tons of ordinary cargo and 
some 750 tons of fresh vegetables or fruit in the 
three holds and ’tweendecks. Besides being fitted 
with sliding steel hatch covers and four 3 ton elec- 
trically driven cranes, the ship has nine cargo doors 
each side of the hull, two of which are wide enough 
to permit the passage of motorcars. 

A twin screw turbo-electrically driven vessel, her 
machinery installation was greatly influenced by and 
is in many ways similar to that of the Normandie. 
Another notable feature was the choice of La Mont 
boilers, the first time they had been specified for a 
French merchant ship. 

The propulsion motors which drive the twin 
screws are placed in a compartment aft, thus elimin- 
ating much shafting, while the turbo-generator sets 
are in another compartment in the centre of the ship, 
near the boiler room. The ship has a most distinctive 
appearance, with Maierform bow and large funnel 
of aeroplane-wing design, which like the masts 1s 
placed rather further aft than is normal. 

Like the Kairouan, the El Djzair (11) was built 
at La Ciotat. While in the earlier ship part of the 
machinery was placed aft, in the El Djezair this idea 
has been carried even further. The small funnel— 
again of F.C.M./Valensi design—is right aft and 
immediately above the four La Mont boilers. ‘The 
two sets of S.R. geared turbines are just forward 
and at a lower level, the twin shafts passing beneath 
the boiler room. The ship which has a service speed 
of 204 knots at 12,000 s.h.p., measures 406 ft. in 
length b.p. by 59.4 ft. beam. Another interesting 
feature of her internal design is the placing of the 
galley and various dining saloons. The officers’ 
dining saloon is placed on the uppermost deck 
immediately forward of the funnel, with the first 
class one beneath. Under this the smoke room is 
situated and it is not till the next deck that the 
service lifts reach the galley. Service however to the 
third class dining saloon is easier, for this room 
is just forward of the galley. 
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As the illustration shows there is no forward well 
deck and the bridge front is flush and sloping. The 
lower part of the superstructure extends to the stern 


but the two decks above finish just abaft the funnel. 


Besides her large passenger capacity the El Dj2zair 
carries some 2,000 tons of cargo. This is handled by 
two pairs of electric cranes, one pair stepped forward 
and the other abaft the bridge. 


Passenger and Cargo Ships 


s.s. Djeb2l-Amour ie. Built 1931 2,908 gross 
s.s. Djebel-Aurés uP 3 19730. 2;835 sj 
s.s. Djebel-Dira (Il) xr mS 1948 4,180 i 


The first two of these are Swan Hunter-built 
sisters measuring 325 ft. by 44.6 ft. Each has three 
decks and is fitted with a Parsons D.R. geared turbine, 
giving a speed of 13/14 knots. Designed for the 
carriage of livestock and in particular, sheep, they 
also have refrigerated space for meat and fresh 
vegetables, as well as tanks for wine. Besides this 
cargo which amounts to over 2,400 tons d.w., the 
ships have accommodation for 12 first class and about 
400 unberthed steerage passengers. 

In appearance they are essentially of cargo ship 
design with three islands, vertical stem and counter 
stern. The two tall vertical masts are stepped in the 
centres of the two walls and the short funnel is 
placed just abaft the low bridge, which is the only 


_ piece of superstructure there is. The boats are there- 


fore carried at deck level, two aside on the. bridge 
deck and the remaining pair on the poop. A third 
ship in this class, named Dyjebel-Dira (1) was lost 
during the war. ‘The Dyebel-Amour herself was 
scuttled in 1944, but was salvaged a year later. 

The new Dyebel-Dira, also turbine driven, was 
built at the same Tyne shipyard after the war and is 
30 ft longer and has a speed of 15/16 knots. Besides 
having a cargo capacity of 3,500 tons, much of it 
refrigerated, she has accommodation for 56 first and 


‘76 third class passengers, as well as 274 in the steerage. 


In appearance she is much more impressive, with 
much taller superstructure and funnel, cruiser stern 
and very raked stem. ‘The hull is of the long fo’c’sle 
and combined bridge and poop type, thus having a 
short well, forward of the bridge. The upper bridge 
deck is also plated to the hull sides and is longer than 
the superstructure above, permitting the last boat to 
be carried at a lower level than the rest. 


Cargo Ships 
m.v. Tafna ‘ Built 1949 2,063 tons 
m.v. Tell sae aod $3 1948 2,030 of 
m.v. Touggourt ... ~ a 1948 2,060 A 


These three small vessels belong to the 2,600 ton 
(d.w.) standard type, one of the French Govern- 
ment’s many post-war designs. All have engines 
aft and a Maierform hull with under-portions so 
cut away that the horizontal length of keel extends 
only from foremast to funnel. Each is fitted with 
a single screw driven by a 6-cylinder Sulzer type 
diesel, which gives a speed of 13 knots. The first two 
units were built by the Arsenal de la Marine Nationale 
Francaise at Lorient, the Tafna being launched as 


ae 
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the Cheik. The third vessel, the Touggourt was built 
by the Ch. & At. de Provence. Each measures 
316 ft. overall by 46 ft. beam. Beneath the long 
fo’c’sle which finishes amidships at the bridge there 
are two continuous decks and four holds. The two 
foremost of these are refrigerated but the after 
pair are not, being used for the carriage of general 
cargo. 

All the ships owned by the Cie. de Nav. Mixte are 
painted with a black funnel bearing a white, red 
edged band and the letters N M in black. Masts 
and superstructure are white and with the exception 
of the white hulled Kairouan all have black topsides. 

At the time of writing the company has four main 
passenger services. The most important of these is 
betweeen Marseilles and Algiers, maintained by the 
Kairouan and El Djezair. These provide four sailings 
a week in each direction, augmented by others 
made by C.G.T. ships which also operate on this 
route. There is next a weekly service between 
Marseilles and Tunis, which is served by the El 
Mansour and Pré Esident de Cazalet, which make the 
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‘““LOY”’ FABRIC PATCH REPAIR KIT 


ANY of our readers will be familiar with ‘‘ Loy ” 
plastic metal, which is marketed by Douglas 
Holt (Est. 1919) Ltd., Holborn, London, and may be 
obtained in most model shops, having become popular 
for the repair of leaks and cracks in metal hulls 
and the building up of metal surfaces generally. In 
cases where large holes or depressions have to be 
filled in, a foundation in the form of impregnated 
fabric can be used to reinforce the plastic metal. 
This is now available as a separate kit, complete 
with a supply of special solvent which softens the 
fabric so that it may be moulded to the required 
shape and also renders it adhesive to metal, wood, 
or textile materials. ‘The fabric can be used alone, 
or in conjunction with “‘ Loy”? metal, and dries 
quickly to metal hardness, after which it may be 
rubbed down or filed to smooth it or conform to the 
contour required and finally painted or enamelled. 
We have used “* Loy ” metal and fabric for many 


_ purposes with complete and permanent success; 


it is specially useful for repairing a metal boat hull 
which has been dented or holed by collision with a 
concrete bank, and first-aid treatment in such cases 
is possible, as the metal sets sufficiently hard in an 
hour or two to enable the hull to be safely re-floated. 
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crossing in about 23 hours. The third service from : 
Marseilles is a fortnightly one to Philippeville (21 
hours) and Bone (52 hours, or 21 direct). Here the 
two ships used are the Président de Cazalet and Djzbel- 
Dira. Lastly the El Mansour and El Dj-zair maintain 
a service at approximately weekly intervals between 
Port Vendres (near the Spanish border) and Algiers, 
a crossing which takes about 18 hours. 


For the benefit of new readers of ‘‘ Ships and Ship Models,”’ 
who are interested in Lawrence Dunn’s ‘‘ Fleet Reviews,’’ we 
reproduce below a list of fleets previously reviewed and the 
issue in which they appeared. Back numbers of the journal 
may be obtained at the editorial offices. 


THE CUNARD LINE . January 1954 


THE GLEN LINE oa oa ee (FODFUATY > 4; 
THE WILLIAM CORY & SON LINE. ... st March ,, 
THE HANSA LINE OF BREMEN a Ke April ,, 
THE BEN LINE ve MP ba May ,, 
THE ARGO LINE bee June ,, 


THE BURMAH OIL CO. (TANKERS) L ETD July, 
THE WILSON LINE é .. August ,, 


THE STANLEY TRIMMING KNIFE 


Stanley Works (Great Britain) Ltd., of Rutland 
Rd., Sheffield 3, have made certain modifications 
to their No. 199 trimming knife which, as will be 
seen from the photograph, is strong and compact 
and is now more useful than ever to the ship modeller. 
In addition to its usual grey finish it is now offered 
with blue, green, red and buff enamel finishes. 


x er x 


H.M.Y. BRITANNIA 


We have received from Messrs. Bassett-Lowke - 
Ltd., of Northampton a copy of a drawing they 
have prepared for a water-line model of the 
new Royal Yacht. This is for a model to 1/25th of 
an in. to the ft. scale, and the finished model measures 
approximately 163 in. long. The drawing shows the 
profile, water-line plan and plans of the super- 
structure at all deck levels. A number of sections are 
included, together with particulars of the davits, 
binnacle, boats and flags. Leading dimensions of the 
ship, the colouring and a number of useful notes 
are also included. Altogether this is a very fine 
drawing and one which we have pleasure mn recom- 
mending to our readers. 
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The “A” Class Sharpie 


“KN.” 


x and how to 
build her 


OW to assemble our backbone (see February 
issue, pages 60-61, Fig. 5). The heel of the 
forward part is to butt against the floor of the mould on 
section 5, so to mark the position, draw a line on the 
upper face $4 in. ahead of section 7. The keel is 
14 in. wide so can be set out on either side of our 
centre line. The heel of the after portion of the ae 
butts against the floor on section 7, so the line is } in. 
abaft the station line. 

Drill two holes through the heel of the forward 
part of the keel for the screws that hold it to the 
centre portion, and two similar holes through the 
heel of the after part. These should be countersunk. 
Place the forward part in position on the centre 
member, and line up as closely as possible. Take a 
fine bradawl, and pass through the after hole and 
pin the parts together. Drill the hole for the other 
screw. When the screw is in, check your line-up 
very carefully, and insert the other screw. Do the 
same to the after part of the keel. Then check up 
your alignment most carefully sighting along the 
backbone from both ends. When all is correct, take 
the screws out and glue the joints. The screws will 
serve not merely to hold the faces of the glue joint 
together, but also enable you to align the parts 
quickly and easily. Again sight the alignment and 
put aside for the glue to set. 

When the glue is set, offer the backbone assembly 
to the moulds. It will be found that the backbone 
cannot drop quite into place, because the forward 
part is taking on the forward edges of the slots in the 
moulds, and the after part on their after edges. 
Of course, the backbone has to take properly right 
across the floors, so ease down the forward edges in 
the fore part and the after edges in the after part. 
The ear on the stemhead should now come right 
down on the building board and the after end of the 
keel settle properly into its notch in the transom. 

Glue the backbone to the floors and transom. Put 
a screw through the ear into the building board 
forward, and screw the keel to the transom. The 
former is a temporary and the latter a permanent 
fastening. 

Now for the lower chines. First offer them to the 
moulds. It will be found that the slots require easing 
down to enable them to settle properly into place. 
This is done just as for the backbone. Having adjusted 
the slots, bevel the forward end to butt against the 
stem. As already mentioned, the tip of the chine 
falls immediately abaft the bearding line. During 
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these operations, it will be found convenient to 
“tack”? the chines to the moulds. The expression 
“‘ tack ’’? means to fasten or pin temporarily in place 
with a small panel pin, not driven home but left so 
that it can be pulled out easily with pliers. Make 
no attempt to cut the chine to length at the transom 
until after it is finally in place. Before tackling the 
chines, please turn back to Figs. 6 and 7 to refresh 
your memory about the construction at bow and 
stern. 

If the batten, which is being used for the chine, has 
not already been bevelled to its correct angle on the 
outside bottom corner, this must now be done. The 
method of doing this is exactly the same as for the 
forward and after members of the keel. Before fixing 
chine stringer (or beam) finally in place, sight it 
carefully from every possible angle, and check that it 
makes a fair continuous curve without flats, lumps 
or hollows. If necessary, adjust carefully until it 
satisfies your eye whichever way you look at it. 

In fixing the chine in place, put the resin in the 
slots (or notches) in the floors first. At these points 
you are very close to the corners of the moulds, and 
as these have subsequently to be removed, leaving 
the floors in the boat, it is most important that 
the glue must not run on to the moulds from the 
floors. Actually, it would save possibilities of trouble 
in this respect, if the corners of the moulds were 
treated with Stanley Smith’s anti-adhesive lacquer 
before assembly. In any case take great care not to 
use more resin than absolutely necessary. The 
hardener is put on to the chine stringer. Set in 
place starting with the forward end, and fastening to 
the stem with a small brass screw. Tack in place on 
alternate floors, and then put screws into all floors 
and the transom, pulling out the tacking pins as you 
come to them. 

The fitting of the upper chine is a little more 
complicated. ‘The first step is to bevel the notches 
in the moulds. In the ends of the boat there is, 
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however, not room for its full # in. depth, so the 
chine has to be chamfered away on the underside 
until it fits down into place. This is purely. a matter 
of fitting, by offering to the jig and correcting. The 
fore end is then chamfered off to butt against the stem. 
After this has been done, the procedure is the same 
as for the lower chine, except for the important 
difference that the upper chine is only glued and 
screwed at the extreme ends—forward to the stem 
and aft to the transom. 

The inwale is quite simple to fit until we get to the 
after end in the region of section 12, where it runs out 
completely, and has to be bevelled off to sit on top 
of the upper chine. It is glued and screwed to the 
stem, and aft to the top of the upper chine. For 
screwing to the chine, use No. 1 brass screws, but 
be careful not to split either the inwale or the chine. 
To avoid this, drill the holes first. 

The projecting ends of the chines abaft the 
transom can now be sawn off. If the inwales show 
any tendency to spring upward, when the tacking 
pins are removed, nail a small wood cleat on top of 
the mould to hold it in place. This “ cleat ”’ consists 
of a small piece of wood, but do not let it project 
outward beyond the inwale, or it will be in the way 
of our planking. 

If the curvature of chines and inwales has been 
carefully checked for fairness, our hull is now well 
on the way to success. | 

Our hull is now in frame (see Fig. 5, February issue, 
p- 50) and we are almost ready to put the skin on, but 
there are one or two last jobs to be attended to. 

Take a strip of plywood about 3 ft. long and 2 in. 
wide, for use as a testing batten. Bend this over 
the floors, and it will be seen that in the forward 
part of the boat the batten takes only on the forward 
edges of the floors instead of right across them. In the 
after part, it takes only on the after edges. The floors 
have to be bevelled off until the batten takes right 
across them. ‘The lower chine should now align 
with the ends of the floors, so that the edge of the 
skin can lie evenly across both chine and floor. 

At the inboard end of the floors next the keel, the 
rabbet should line up with the floors. Where it has 
not been completed, particularly on. the centre 
member of the backbone, the rabbet must now be 
finished off. The builder is reminded that along 
the forward and after parts of the keel, the rabbet 
lines are I in. apart (4 in. on either side of the 
centreline). This continues across the forward and 
after ends of the centre member until the fin is more 
than 1 in. wide and from that point the rabbet 
follows the garboard angle across the middle of the 
boat. 

With the actual boat in frame before one, it is 
easy to see how the rabbet for the bottom must run 
on the forefoot. The only caution is that the skin 


- must lap the forefoot a sufficient distance to provide 


good holding for it. 

The moulds in the way of the bilge strake and 
topsides have likewise to be bevelled off. While 
bevelling off floors and moulds, watch carefully for 
any unfairness in the run of the planking. If necessary, 


moulds must be faired down or packed up, but if the 
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chines and inwales have been faired properly, there 
should be little to do in this respect. 

The last thing to do before we start planking is to 
protect the edges of moulds to obviate any chance 
of the skin sticking to them. The best method is to 
give the edges of the moulds and a strip on each 
face near the edges a coat of anti-adhesive lacquer. 
Failing this, each separate section has to be protected 


’ with cellophane between the chines, and between the 


upper chine and the inwale. The floors are not 
treated since the bottom will be glued to them. The 
skin is also glued into the rabbet, and to chines 
and inwales. 

Before proceeding with the skin of our boat, I will 
give a scantling table. The measurements of all 
parts of the boat have been cited as we came to them, 
but the table has these measurements collated. 


SCANTLING TABLE 


_ Stem: To pattern from wood 14 in. thick, or 
preferably built laminated with layers } in., 1 in. 
and 4 in. thick respectively. 

Forward and after members of Backbone (Keel) : 1 in. 
deep from wood 1 in. thick, or alternatively lamin- 
ated as Stem. ! 

Centre member of Backbone (or top part of Fin) : Built 
up from layer 1 in. thick with two } in. thick layers 
on top, of which top one only extends to floor on 
Section 6. Alternatively the 1 in. layer can be 
replaced by layer $ in. thick and temporary packing 
piece } in. thick. 

Skeg : Cut from wood 32 in. thick. 

Transom : Inner 4 in. thick, outer } in. thick. 

Fin Layer (W.L’s 6-7) : Made up of two ¢ in. 


thicknesses (equalling 1 in. in all). 


Fin Layers up to W.L. 6: 1 in. thick. 
Upper and Lower Chines: % in. X } in. 
_ Inwales : 2 in. X } in. 
Floors : Cut from wood } in. thick. 
Deck Beams : From wood } in. thick. 
Skin: 3 mm. resin bonded three-ply. 
Bilge Strake : 4 in. thick. 
Deck : 3 mm. resin bonded three-ply. 
Covering Board: % in. X $ in. mahogany. 
Hatch : $ in. mahogany. 7 
Building Board : 'T-section. 
SG, 5: Sy ite 
Moulds: Cut from } in. wood. 


A, Wish tds ae 


This is essentially a model for the builder who has 
little time at his disposal, or for the radio expert who 
wants a model with which to try out the fascinating 
sport of sailing a yacht under radio control, and 
doesn’t want to cope with the additional problems of 
building a yacht on the more difficult rib-and-plant 
or bread-and-buttter system. Mr. H. B. Tucker’s 


designs are known the world over, and builders who 
are looking for a design which can be relied upon to 
put up a good performance, and which will well repay 
the time spent in building, would do well to consider 
this series of articles very carefully. 
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A series of articles for the modeller with an interest 
in remote control of his craft 


By G. SOMMERHOFF 


Author of ‘*‘ Radio Control of Model Aircraft,’’ Percival Marshall, price 9s. 6d. 


THE 1.R.C.M.S. CONTESTS AT BIRMINGHAM 


ESPITE the indifferent weather the contests organ- 
ised by the International Radio Controlled Models 
Society at Birmingham on Julv toth were an 
outstanding success ; and the nation-wide publicity which 
was given to the event by that evening’s T.V. broadcast 
from the Valley Pool was well deserved. 

For the writer, who had never before attended one of 
these larger contests, there were a number of interesting 
lessons to be learned. 

One lesson was that the model which shows off best 
on the static tank of an exhibition is not necessarily a 
model that is going to win any contests for you. This is 
a lesson which should be pondered particularly by all 
those designers who intend to use some form of sequence 
control for their steering. Unless your rudder control is 
really quick acting you are not likely to do well at these 
contests. Undoubtedly one of the finest models the writer 
has seen, and a model which is furnished with the most 
ambitious radio equipment, is Mr. H. R. Claytoa’s 
‘* Geebaa III’ (Photograph 1). This model gives something 
like 20 control operations which are arranged in two 
independent ,sequences of the telephone selector type. 
These are operated by modulated pulses and the length of 
the first pulse decides which of the two selectors will go 
into action. As one of its operations, the cruiser can release 
a radio controlled dinghy and this responds to a keyed 
carrier signal without interfering with the main ship. But it 
was generally felt that Mr. Clayton’s steering was too slow. 

The boat which managed to combine the quickest and 
most reliable steering with the highest speed was Mr. 
F. G. Buck’s (Stoke-on-Trent) power boat which was 
driven by an E.D. 3.46 c.c. engine. Mr. Buck uses a 
control system very similar to that described by the writer 
in the July number of this journal. The rudder, which is 
driven by a small servo, turns to port on a mark, to star- 
board on a space and remains stationary on a pulses 
signal of 50/50 mark/space ratio. A small output trans- 
former is connected into this rudder network and if the 


. Mr. H.R. Clayton (Chalfont St. Peter) with his *‘ Geebaa III” 
. Mr. A. P. Dowsey’s “ Feanne”’ 
Mr. E. M. Robinson (right) and Mr. L. G. Brough 


combine radio control with a vane steering gear 


— 


Ne) 


pulse frequency is increased this transformer gives an 
output in the secondary which (after rectification) pulls 
in a second relay and thus operates a second control. 
If the pulse frequency is raised still further a third relay 
(in series with the second) pulls in and gives yet another 
control. Mr. Buck’s transmitter was pulsed by a Siemens 
High Speed relay of 3,400 ohms which was rigged as a 
buzzer and slugged by a capacitor of 16, 25 or 50 mfd., 
according to the pulse frequency desired. ‘The mark/space 
ratio was adjusted by a 10 K. potentiometer in series with 
this capacitor. This exceedingly simple system has proved 
to be exceptionally effective and reliable. After witnessing 
the performance of this boat the writer strongly recom- 
mends this system for high-speed power boats in which 
no more is desired than efficient and reliable steering 
combined with good engine control. 

Mr. Buck won the first prize in class “‘C”’ and it is 
interesting to note that the first prize in class “A” 
(equal with Mr. P. Cummings) was won by Mr. A. P. 
Dowsey of the Tyneside Group with yet another control 
system of the type just described. Here we had a progres- 
sive rudder control operated by a pulsed signal of 3 pulses 
per sec., and combined with this there was a sequence of 
additional controls which was operated by a pulsed signal 
of 9 pulses per sec. The pulses were given by a revolving 
pulse drum. The boat was powered by a converted 12 
volt, 2 amp., electric motor and there were 2 speeds 
forward and three astern. His cruiser “ Jeanne”’ 1s 
shown in our second photograph. 

Another member of the Tyneside Group, Mr. E. C. 
Kennedy, had an interesting innovation to show in the 
form of.a Kitchin Rudder (see our January 1954 issue). 
A low frequency pulsed signal of variable mark/space 
ratio gave a progressive control over the “ steering ”’ 
movement of the buckets and a high frequency pulse gave 
a sequence control over the ‘‘ speed”? and “* reverse ”’ 
movements of the buckets. A small telephone selector 
was used for this whose coil had been rewound with 36 
s.w.g. wire to suit the boat’s voltage. 

A number of radio systems used reed units of .3, 4 or 6 
reeds. This was almost standard equipment for the 
sailing yachts, but unfortunately the weather did not 
give these boats much of a chance. The writer was 
interested to see that Mr. Robinson and Mr. Brough 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne) used their radio gear to control the 
setting of a vane steering gear. But as there was not 
enough wind to move the vane, the system could not be 
put into effective operation (Photograph 3). 

The results of the contests, for which there were 42 
entries, were as follows : 


Class ‘‘ A’ (Miscellaneous power) 
First P. Cummings and A. P. Dowsey 
Third J. Gascoigne 
Fourth J. R. Sanders 
Class “*B’” (Sail) 
First A. C. Aldridge 
Second G. Honnest-Redlich 
Third C. G. Hogg 


Class v? C1" (Cy conly) 
First F. G. Buck 
Second J. D. Taplin 
Third W. S. Warne 


4. Mr. A. Wilson (Birmingham) with his M.T.B. which fires a 
gun and contains a home-made (!) telephone selector 


5. Mr. F. R. Sanders (with his, ‘‘ wave master”’) whose 
interesting control system was described in our March issue 


6. The late Mr. A. T. Trotters’ beautifully finished “* Ivy May ”’ 
uses M/S steering only | 


MODELLING CLYDE STEAMERS 


I should be glad if you or some of your readers 
could supply information about the Clyde River 
Steamer Club. This body is mentioned by George 
Blake in his recent book “‘ The Firth of Clyde.”’ 
I should also be glad to have advice on obtaining 
plans for modelling Clyde Steamers. | 
Greenlaw, Berwickshire. Wo. S. FLEMING 

With regard to plans for modelling Clyde Steamers, we 
published a series of articles in our magazine on building 
a +n. scale model of the well-known Clyde paddle steamer 
Glen Sannox. This is of the older type and is a great 
favourite with model makers, owing to its graceful lines and 
large old fashioned paddle-boxes. These articles appeared 
in MopEL Suips AND Power Boats from March 
to August, 1951. 


A LONG-LIVED SQUARE RIGGER 


The grandfather of all square-riggers was the little 
iron barque Tijuca of Buenos Aires as she saw 80 years 
of service before she was lost in 1946. Originally a 
French nitrate trader, she was a trim little barque of 
846 tons gross and was launched at Nantes as long 
ago as 1866. After making many voyages in the 
nitrate trade, she was sold during the nineties to the 
Cia Argentina de Pesca of Buenos Aires and employed 
as a fishery supply ship. She relied entirely on wind 
and canvas for propulsion until 1924 when an Atlas 
diesel motor of 91 h.p. was installed for harbour work. 
From 1915 to 1930, she was commanded by a 
Scandinavian named L. Johannesen. She was 
rebuilt in 1939 and her gross tonnage rose to 924 
tons. She came through the recent war unscathed 
and later traded from the Argentine to Cape Town. 
In 1946, she ran from Buenos Aires to Table Bay in 
the good time of 24 days. In July, when 42 days out 
on the return trip, she stranded near Rio Grande and 
became a total wreck. A wonderful record for such 
a tiny ship. 


Falkirk. Joun ANDERSON 


LANCEWOOD AGAIN 


Persuant to our recent telephone conversation, I 
enclose a short extract from Cassells Encyclopaedia 
concerning lancewood :— 

** Straight-grained, tough, light and elastic wood 
used for straight carriage-shafts, bows, billiard-cues, 
fishing rods, etc., It is imported from Jamaica and 
other West Indian islands and from Guiana, in 
taper poles 15 to 20 ft. long and from 6 to 8 in. across 
at the butt end. Lancewood is the produce of several 
species belonging to the order Anonaceae, the custard 
apple family, including Uvaria lanceolata in Jamaica 
and Duguetia quitarensis and Guatteria virgata in 
Guiana.”’ 
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@ Letters of general interest on maritime 
matters are welcomed. A nom-de-plume may 
be used if desired, but the name and address 
of the sender must accompany the letter. The 
Editor does not accept responsibility for the 
views expressed by correspondents 


Some of the firms offering lancewood for sale tell 
me their wood is not true lancewood : it is a wood 
having substantially the same characteristics, and 
is used by the archery trade for bows, and to a small 
extent for fishing rods. The true lancewood comes 
from a dollar area and there is no quota for its 
importation. 


Enfield, Middlesex. PERCY V. HILEs 


PLANS OF THE EARLY IRONCLADS 


I have read with interest the letter of Mr. Fano 
(April issue) regarding plans for models of the early 
ironclads, together with Mr. Ough’s response in the 
May issue. Mr. Fano has very finely presented the 
plea for data on ships of the intermediate period, and 
I agree whole-heartedly in wishing to see such infor- 
mation made available. Perhaps Mr. Ough could 
eventually see his way clear to offering such plans in 
addition to his current work on modern warships. 
New York, U.S.A. FRANK A. SMITH. 


MODEL “ROYAL EAGLE” IN CARDBOARD 


I am enclosing a photograph of my working model 
of the P.S. Royal Eagle which may be of interest. 

She is entirely to scale, i.e. above and below the 
W.L. giving a displacement of 3.55 lb. at a scale 
of 1/96. In order to build to scale with such a small 
displacement, I built her of card, cutting everything 
down in weight as far as possible. The paddles, also 
of card, are driven by an electric motor, suitably 
geared to the paddle shaft, power being supplied by 
two twin cell cycle lamp batteries, positioned one 
fore and one abaft the motor. 

The stability is very good, the metacentric height 
(by inclining) is 1.08 in. this large GM ensures that 
the paddle boxes do not “‘ stick’? when the vessel 
heels over due to wind, etc. 
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The model was completed in March 1952, after - 


10 months from the laying of the keel. She was built 
upon blocks on a baseboard, erecting the frames over 
the keel. The hull was completed structurally, before 
removing from the blocks for plating. The plates 
are of card, the waterproofing consisting of a good 
application of ‘‘ Shelloc.” 

The hull lines are as accurate as is possible to 
obtain, these being taken off the actual General 
Arrangement drawings, to which I was fortunate 
enough to have access. The half breadth was taken 
at each deck, very little fairing was required. 

I was also fortunate in that the Royal Eagle was 
laid up nearby. I passed her from a distance every 
day. This gave me time to examine her main details 
very closely and so get familiar with the actual ship. 

I noticed, however, that the superstructure doors 
and sidelights did not agree with the drawings, so 
obtaining permission to go aboard I “ took off”? all 
the doors and sidelights on all the superstructure ; 
thus my model is as the ship was when she went to 
the shipbreaker’s yard. 

In the photographs, the funnel has not a black 
top: this has since been amended. 

I have recently purchased F. C. Hambleton’s 
fine book ‘“‘ Famous Paddle Steamers.”’ As far as the 
Royal Eagle is concerned, I have three criticisms of 
the drawing, these are, one, the funnel top is parallel 
to the W.L. and not as drawn ; two, the ventilators 
at the side of the superstructure, either side of the 
paddle boxes, are the same as all the others (see 
Shipbuilding and Shipping Record, June 20th, 
1946), and, three, the doors either side of the paddle 
boxes are not correct: these should be a single 
door, forward of each double door. 


Rochester, Kent. K. A. Suape. A.M.I.N.A. 


INFORMATION REQUESTED 


The Adriatic Coast, built for the Coast Lines Ltd. 
in 1949 by Hall, Russell and Co. at- Aberdeen, and 
measuring 1,050 tons gross, shows some unusual 
features. As will be seen by the photograph, taken 
in the narrow confines of the River Frome at Bristol, 
she has very efficient crane equipment and a forward 
bridge. Do these features, combined with the name, 
indicate that she was designed to work on Mediter- 
ranean coasts in and out of ill-equipped and ill- 
charted harbours ? 


Stoke Bishop, Bristol 9. GRAHAME FARR 
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MODEL MOTOR COASTER 


I am enclosing a photograph of my motor coaster 
English Rose that I hope may be of interest to readers 
of Suips AND SHIP MODELS. 

The model is built to 3 in. scale, and is powered 
by an electric motor. She is built bread-and-butter 
fashion from obeche. The overall length is 39 in. 

I used “‘ Modelac ”’ enamel for finishing. There 
are eight coats of pink primer and one of under-coat 
followed by two coats of enamel, rubbed down, of 
course, with wet-or-dry paper used wet, between 
each coat. The colour is boot red oxide, topsides 
light grey, upperworks white, funnel yellow with 
blue motive (a shield with white fleur de lis on a 
blue background). The front of the bridge dodger 
is planked mahogany. Boat deck and poop are 
planked ; the other decks are painted matt black. 

Details include electric windlass, two electric cargo 
winches, hawse reels, cable stoppers, turnbuckles, 
larder, water tanks, wash deck locker, bell, all vents, 
blocks and sheaves, navigation lights with. coloured 
perspex lens, bollards, floodlights, etc. 

Working on a six volt dry battery the speed is 
rather too fast for scale, and I think 4.5 volts would 
prove adequate. 

Allow me to take this opportunity to congratulate 
you on the publication of the new SHIPS AND SHIP 
Mopets. I think it is a very fine magazine. 

My own preference, however, would be for more 
plans of modern steamers like Norman Ough’s 
warship drawings complete in every detail. Also, if 
it is possible and there is sufficient demand, I would 
like to see detailed drawings of ships’ fittings such as 
winches, radar scanners, cable compressors, cap- 
stans, etc. 


Torquay. D. W. GREENSLADE 


Information wanted ? 

write to 
MAILBOAT 

about it? 
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news srome | 
the clubs... 


MODEL YACHTING ASSOCIATION 
The following Open fixtures have been arranged :— 


Date "Ar? (Glass 
Sept. 12 Surbiton Serpentine Cup 
Oct. "10 Eastbourne Eastbourne Cup 
“10°? Raters 
Sept. 11-12 Hove National Championship 
Sept. 18-19 Newcastle Davidson Shield 
Oct.\3 Eastbourne Chamber of Commerce 
Trophy 
Oct. 3 Bury Clarence Cup 
2", Clase 
Sept. 5 Bury Northern ~ District 
Championship 
Sept. 25-26 Ryde Coronation Town Cu 
Sept. 25 Birmingham Builders’ Cup : 
36 in. Class | 
Sept. 12 Doncaster St. Leger Cup 
Sept. 26 Surbiton  Levison Trophy 


Fon. Racing Secretary: M. FarrRBROTHER, 1221 
Pershore Road, Stirchley, Birmingham 30. 


THE MODEL POWER BOAT ASSOCIATION 


Forthcoming events :— 
Date 
Sept. 5 


, Event 

West London M.P.B.A. Regatta for free 
running boats only at the Round Pond, 
Kensington Gardens. 
Kingsmere M.P.B.C. Regatta at Brockwell 
Park, London, S.W. 
Blackheath M.P.B.C. Regatta at Princess of 
Wales Pond, Blackheath, S.E.9. 

Further, details from : Hon. Secretary, J. H. Benson, 
25, St. Johns Road, Sidcup, Kent. 


Sept. 19 


WORLD SHIP SOCIETY, LONDON & HOME COUNTIES 
BRANCH 

The next meeting of this branch will be on Wednesday, 

September 1, at 7 p.m. at the ‘‘ Two Brewers,’’ Shoe Lane, 

London, E.C.4. All members-and shipping fans will be 

welcome. Branch Secretary, J. R. DANrELL, 51, Little 
Marlow Road, Marlow, Bucks. 


WORLD SHIP SOCIETY, SOUTHAMPTON BRANCH 


The Southampton branch of the World Ship Society 
meets on the second Tuesday of each month at the 
Mission to Seamen’s Institute, Southampton. A very 
interesting series of talks is being arranged for the coming 
winter and details may be obtained from : Area Sec- 
retary, B. Moony, 5, Avon Road, Bitterne Park, South- 
ampton. | 
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Y.M. 6-m OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION 
‘Forthcoming events :— | 
Events Start 


Date Class 
Sept. 12 A Serpentine Cup (Open) 10.30 
Sept. 18 M_ Joint Club Championship 2.30 
Sept. 26 36 in. Open Regatta 10.30 
Oct: 3 A Nairn Cup (Joint Club 
Championship) 


Sailing water : 
Court. 

Further particulars from: N. D. HAarrre.p, 132, 
Westbourne Grove, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. 


The Rick Pond, Home Park, Hampton 


HOVE AND BRIGHTON MODEL YACHT CLUB 
Forthcoming events :— 


Date Event Class 
Sept. 5 Club Racing 36 in. 
Sept. 11/12 — British Open Championship 10-r. 
Sept. 19 Third Club Championship Race 36 in. 
Sept. 26 Danson M.Y.C. at Hove ME 
Oct 3 Fourth Club Championship Race ‘‘M”’ 


Sailing water : The Lagoon, Kingsway, Hove. 


Further details from : Mr. F. JENNinGs, c/o Ardingly 


College, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


ELDERPARK MODEL YACHT CLUB, GLASGOW 
Forthcoming events :— 


Date Event Class 
Sept. 4 Open Regatta-Alexandra Park | 6m 
Sept. 11 League Race ca Rise 
Sept. 18 Scottish Championship-Dundee 6m 
Sept. 25/26 Northern England v. Scotland, 

Fleetwood 6m 
Oct. 2 League Race 6m 


All league races will start at 3 p.m. prompt. 

Sailing waters: Elderpark Pond, Glasgow, unless 
otherwise mentioned. | 

Further details may be obtained from : Hon. Sec- 
retary: W. J. ALLAN, 26, Drumoyne Place, Glasgow, S.W.1 


THE WEMBLEY SHIP MODEL SOCIETY 

At the Bonhomie Tennis Club at 7.45 p.m. the following 
talks will take place in September. 

September 13. Lt. Comm. J. H. Craine. Report on 
the “‘ M.E.”? Exhibition. 

September 27. Mr. W. O. B. Majer. Sailing Trawlers. 

Further details from: Hon. Secretary, Ewart C. 
FREEsTON, 41, Daryngton Drive, Greenford, Middlesex. 


THAMES SHIPLOVERS’ SOCIETY 


The opening meeting for the winter session will take 
place on Friday, September 24th, at 6.30 p.m., in the 
Baltic Exchange. Mr. G. R. G. Worcester will speak on 
** The Lighter Side of Nautical Research.” 


EAST LONDON SHIP MODEL SOICETY 
This society resumes its fortnightly meetings on Monday 
September 6th, visitors are welcomed.—Hon Secretary : 
J. NicHoxs, 63, Lucas Avenue, E.13. 


BRITISH SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


We would like to remind readers of the splendid 
work this society is doing. Founded in 1818 by some 
London business men it still continues to work for the 
welfare of seamen. It has hostels and Ocean Lib- 
raries all over the world, and is at the call of seamen 
everywhere, in trouble, sickness, or whenever in need 
of help. ‘The Society’s Prince of Wales Sea Training 
School receives orphan sons of both Royal and 
Merchant Navy seamen and trains them for a sea 
career. Full information may be obtained from the 
General Secretary, Stanley Heeson, Esq., O.B.E., 
680, Commercial Road, London, E.14. 
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CHINA TEA CLIPPERS ae 

By G. F. Campbell, A.MI.N.A., published by Adlard 
Cole Lid., 7, Brunswick Place, Southampton, 6s. 6d. net. 

This is: one of the Ship Series of books for which 
this publisher has made quite a name. Although the 
book is small in size and modest in price it contains 
more practical information about the Clipper Ships, 
of the kind continually in demand by shipmodellers, 
than any book I know. The author is both a naval 
architect and an artist, and as the result of this 
combination he both knows the ships and is able to 
produce clear drawings full of information about 
them. The book commences with the history of the 
China Tea Trade, and goes on to describe how the 
bluff-bowed East Indiaman gradually developed 
into the sleek, fine-lined clipper ship. There follows 
a chapter on Sail Plans, one on the construction 
of the hull, both timber and composite, and chapters 
on the arrangement of the steering gear, the windlass 


and the forecastle. There is a very comprehensive - 


set of plans of the proposed tea clipper Foochow, 
typical of the period 1855, and three pages of hull 
and deck details. The only thing we would criticise 
in the book, and this has nothing to do with the 
author/artist, is the wavy shading on the spars for 
the spanker on page 36. This gives a curious flat- 
sided appearance : a plain tint such as that on page 
55 would have been better. The ten wash drawings 
showing various tea clippers going about their lawful 
occasions are a very pleasant feature of the book. 
This is a book which will be greatly prized both by 
ship-modellers and also by the marine artist who 
wants to understand his subject. 


TEACH YOURSELF SEAMANSHIP 

By T. F. Wickham, published by English Universities 
Press Ltd., London, 6s. od. net. 

The “ Teach Yourself” series of books has earned 
for itself an important place amongst the books read 
by those desirous of improving their knowledge. 
This book, one of the latest of the series, should 
become one of the most popular, first because of its 
very wide appeal, and also because of the practical 
nature of the contents. The author is Seamanship 
Instructor at the National Nautical School at 
Portishead, Somerset, and’ has had considerable 


experience in teaching the subject. No previous 
knowledge of the subject is assumed and the book 
is mainly concerned to cover the Ministry of ‘Trans- 
port’s requirements for Efficient Deck Hands and 
First Year Apprentices. The ever-increasing number 
of people interested in ships and the sea, even many 
of those not actually seeking information to enable 
them to manage their own boats, will welcome a book 
such as this. The subjects dealt with include rope 


~ work, compass and steering, rule of the road at sea, 


tides and buoyage, flags and signals, anchors and 
cables, mooring and berthing, cargo work, speed and 
soundings and ships’ lifeboats. There is a large number 
of informative illustrations and the book, which 
runs to 192 pages, is strongly bound and well pro- 
duced. Most of our readers would find it useful 
to have. 


THE A.B.C. OF BRITISH WARSHIPS 

By H. M. Le Fleming, published by Ian Allan Ltd., 
Craven House, Hampton Court, Surrey, 28. od. net. 

The name of Ian Allan Ltd. has hitherto been 
associated chiefly with railways, but during the last 
few years the A.B.C. series of handbooks has included 
cars and buses. Now the firm has included ships in 
its interests, and a book on British Warships has just 
been produced. Its 64 pages contain a mass of 
information on the various classes of naval vessels 
such as dimensions, engines, armament, and the 
names of the ships in each class. Most classes are 
illustrated by nicely reproduced photographs from 
the Admiralty and the Naval Photograph Club. 
With its handy pocket size it will be very convenient 
when visiting seaside resorts, and especially when 
going through the dockyards on Navy Week. Other 
books in the series deal with liners, freighters, 
railway steamers and yachts. : 


SPARE TIME AT SEA 

By Ronald Hope, published under the auspices of the 
Seafarers’ Education Service, The Maritime Press, 
Wokingham, Berks, 12s. 6d. net. | 

Although this book has been written for the 
seafarer, it will be sought out by all those concerned 
with the right use of leisure-time. The chapters on 
keeping fit, indoor games, social entertainments, 
reading and writing, news and hobbies, are every 
bit as relevant to life ashore as they are to life at sea. 
Social clubs of all descriptions will be interested in the 
details of how to run quizzes, brains trusts, mock 
trials, reading groups, concerts, etc., and those whose 
main interests lie in individual, rather than group, 
activities will find the hobbies chapters, together with 
the appendix on books, a ready reference which will 
serve as counsellor and guide. In_ particular, 
attention should be drawn to the twelve complete 
quizzes in Appendix III, for these alone make the 
book an entertainment in itself. The author is the 
Director of the Seafarers’ Education Service, to 
which all royalties from the sale of this book will be 
devoted. He spent the war in the Royal Navy and 
then undertook a long voyage in a tanker to enable 
him to appreciate the requirements of the sseafarer 
when separated from shore interests for long periods. 
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SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS 


The supply of books for sailors was the original object 
of this society and at the present time it supplies the 
crews’ library to more than 1,650 ships flying the 
Red Ensign. It purchases more than 40,000 books 
per year and sends more than 265,000 books to sea 
each year from its London headquarters. Other 
activities include the provision of tutorial assistance 
in all general subjects through an unique system of 


voluntary tutors, the conduct of annual competitions 


for written work, painting, handicraft and photo- 
graphs, and the administration (in co-operation 
with the Royal Society of Arts) of a scholarship 
scheme which enables ambitious young men serving 
on deck to advance in their profession. As we have 
shown, the book is worth its cost for its own sake but to 
support such a society as the Seafarers’ Education 
Service should prove an additional inducement to 
buy it. 


COME SEA FISHING WITH ME |. 

By Richard Arnold, published by Frederick Muller Ltd., 
London, gs. 6d. net. 

Of the number who go to the seaside for their 
annual holiday it is surprising how many of them 
spend their time in sea fishing. The interest in sea 
fishing is not confined to the summer holidays : 
large numbers travel to the seaside, sometimes in 
groups from angling clubs, and sometimes as indi- 
viduals, at all seasons of the year to indulge in their 
favourite hobby. ‘To such people this. book will 
prove of absorbing interest. ‘The author has an easy 
style and has the knack of making his subject 
extremely interesting. From. questions concerning 
rods and equipment the author goes on to discuss 
bait, fishing from the rocks and then describes the 
technique required for catching the various kinds 
of fish, large and small, which are to be found 
around our shores. A chapter on the Angler’s Den, 
with useful hints on the care of equipment, a table 
of record weights of nearly forty kinds of fish taken 
in British Waters,.and a table of local names for 
different kinds of fish concludes the book, which 
would be a welcome addition to the bookshelves of 
any fisherman or lover of the sea. 


DE BOMSCHUIT EEN VERDWENEN SCHEEP- 

STYPE 

By E. W. Petrejus, published by the Maritiem Museum, 
‘* Prins Hendrik,’? Rotterdam, price 5 Florins. 

Unfortunately the reviewer cannot read Dutch 
but, remembering this author’s earlier book on the 
brig Irene, we were delighted to receive this one. 
We have derived endless pleasure and a wealth of 
information from the “ Irene”? book, and the more 
we examine the drawings and illustrations in this 
one, the more we are impressed with its value. The 
book deals mainly with the heavy square-hulled 
fishing boats associated in the British ‘mind with the 
craft seen in pictures of Scheveningen. Hull lines, 
constructional details, and rigging plans are given 
showing various stages in the development of the 
type from the 16th century onward, and concluding 
with plans of a rather fine-lined example which 
bears ‘a distinct resemblance to a Brixham trawler. 
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There are a number of reproductions of old drawings 
as well as photographs of the boats under construction 
and in service. Details of the fishing gear are also 
included. On enquiring we find that there is no 
source in this country from which the book may be 
obtained, but that it is available from the Maritiem 
Museum, ‘‘ Prins Hendrik,’’ Rotterdam. 


next month 


The October edition of SHIPS & SHIP MODELS 
will feature... . 


A NEW STORY BY ALAN VILLIERS 


An account of this popular writer’s latest passage in a 
square rigged sailing ship. He joined the ship in New York 
and sailed in’ her to Copenhagen. The story tells of the 
handling of the ship by cadets and includes some valuable 
comments on the subject of training in sail. 


CEnipe DRAWING OF A MODERN CABLE , 


Another of Laurence Dunn’s popular drawings of ships. 
These are of the greatest value to the modelmaker as they 
give a perspective view of the deck fittings and super- 
structure, as well as a good general idea of the structure and 
internal arrangement of the hull. 


THE “ MODEL ENGINEER” EXHIBITION 


This Exhibition, where nearly half of the exhibits are models 
of ships, is of the greatest interest to the ship modeller. 
The reports will include descriptions and photographs of 
the more important models, sail steam and motor, with 
critical comments by experts in the various types. The 
article on the flags will also be instructive. 


THE USUAL FEATURES 


Which are looked foward to by our readers month by month 
‘will be retained : Fleet Reviews, Ships in the News, Radio 
Control Notes, Tucker’s ‘‘A’’ Class Double-Chine Yacht, 
Captain Learmont’s ‘‘ Master in Sail,’’ Coilins’ 50-gun Ship, 
etc., and an illustrated report of the recent ‘‘A’’ class 
model yacht regatta at Gosport. 


You will not want to miss this issue so we 


advise you to.... 
PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY 


NOTICES 

The Editor invites correspondence ‘and _ original 
contributions on all subjects connected with ships and 
ship models, which should be addressed to him at 19-20, 
Noel Street, London, W.1. Matter intended for pub- 
lication should be clearly written, and should always 
bear the sender’s name and address. 

_ All correspondence relating to sales of the paper should 
be addressed to THE SALES MANAGER and correspondence 
relating to display advertisements to THE ADVERTISEMENT 
MANAGER. 

** Ships and Ship Models ”’ is published by PERCIVAL 
MARSHALL AND Co. LtD., at 19-20, Noel Street, London, 
W.1, on the first day of each month. Price 2s. Od. 
Annual subscription post free, 26s. Od. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY 

This periodical is sold subject to the following 
conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written 
permission of the publishers first given, be lent, resold, 
hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of trade except 
at the full retail price of 2s. Od. and that it shall not 
be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a 
mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way 
of trade ; or affixed to or as part of any publication or 
advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


“SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS ” ees 
n Englis 


SALES AND WANTS con 


Private: 3d. per word. Trade: 6d. ner word 
Use of Box No. 1s. extra. Minimum 12 words 


The Advertisement Manager reserves the right to refuse or suspend _ 
advertisements, without giving any reason. No definite date of insertion Za ae “WS e 
can be guaranteed, and although every care is taken to avoid mistakes, Z EES - AN WwW i r e 4 e SS 
we cannot be held liable in any way for printing errors or omissions. MY s a" a 
Receipt by the publishers of advertisers’ ‘‘copy’”’ for publication 
implies acceptance of these conditions by the advertiser. ‘if : HN S e t 
Whilst every care is taken to exclude advertisements from doubtful a es 
sources, no responsibility can be accepted by the publishers for the -: 


bona fides of advertisers. yg : oe; WAT E R 


PLYWOOD, HARDBOARD, block board, etc. In all thicknesses. | S 4 ? 
Veneered if required oak, mahogany and walnut. List 14d. stamp.— e Qo R 0 0 s 
SPIERS, 330, Hackney Road, London, E.2. Phone : SHOreditch 8791-2-3. | . 


SS SS 


RADIO-CONTROL OF MODELS BY TELE COMMANDER | The lifeboatman’s MUST be... 
TRANSMITTER and receiver complete, £4 3s. 2d. each. S.A.E. for | ‘ 
bargains, list, books.—LawrENCcE, 134, Cranley Gardens, N.10. CLI | and that adds to its cost. You can help the 
lifeboat Service to maintain its efficiency by 


6641. 
SHIPS IN BOTTLES, sail or steam.—D. BARKER, 46, Grove Lane, | sending a contribution, however small, to 


Hale, Altrincham, Cheshire. | 
— THE ROYAL 
WARSHIP DRAWINGS ilable f N A. Ough, | 
Charing Cross Road, Tendan, WC2. “seals 17 = 16’ (detail ee oy | L A F E B OAT d N S T : T U T d Oo N 


Destroyers, ‘‘ V’’ class H.M.S. ‘ Vega,’’ (1916-45), 12s. 6d. ‘*D” 
class H.M.S. ‘‘ Daring ”’ (1934), £1. ‘* Tribal’ class H.M.S. ‘‘ Matabele,”’ 42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.I 
(1936), £1. Cruisers, H.M.S. ‘‘ Dido’”’ (1939 to date), £1. ‘‘ Lines” of 
** Dido,’’ 10s. Carlisle class cruiser, H.M.S. ‘‘ Curacoa,”’ (1916-42), £1. 
Battie class destroyer H.M.S. ‘‘ Cadiz”? £1. Cruiser ‘‘ Sheffield ”’ 
(as in 1954), £1. 


Treasurer : His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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SAILS FOR MODEL YACHTS. All Classes. Union silk. Terylene. 
Cambric. Quotations from:—RoBErTs, 14, Saxon Road, Hove, Sussex. 


SHIP PLANS 
| (FORMER VER-TRU RANGE AGAIN AVAILABLE) 


19 ft. TOD CRUISER, large open cockpit, two berth, Blake w.c., Galleons : . Ajax Cruiser 35 ft. to | in., I/*. 
electric light, starter, 10/30 h.p. Watermota, reduction gear, hull and | Golden Hind 27; in., 9/6. Aircraft Carrier Victorious 
engine in first-class condition, launching trolley, lying Medway, £525, | Santa Maria 24 in., 5/6. 35 ft. to lin., 1/6. : 

with 9-ft. sailing pram, £560. Offers.—MaAson, Somerfield Road, Maid- | La Bonna Esperanza 21 in., 5/6. Javelin Destroyer 35 ft. to I in. 
stone. | H.M.S. Victory 30 in., 10/-. and 174 in., 8d. & 2/6. 
H.M.S. Bounty 13 in., 3/6. King George V 35ft. to | in. 
| Half Moon 24 in., 5/6. and 28 in., 1/3 & 2/9. 
: Cutty Sark 30in., 9/-. H.M.S. Vanguard 35 ft. to I in. 
FOR SALE: Motor boat hull, carvel 26’ 6” long, 7’ 9” beam, 3’ 6” | Revenge 184 in., 3/6. and 334 in., 1/6 & 5/6. 
draught, in perfect cond., ready for sea. Decked fore and aft, seats Royal Sovereign 14 in., 3/3. Air Sea Rescue launch \_ 36 in. 
mahogany, teak built 1939, hardly used, transome stern, bargain £140. Mayflower [5 in., 3/3. Motor Torpedo Boat 5/6. 
| —27, Gordon Avenue, Bognor Regis. Also complete range model (Also in 1/48 and 1/72, 1/- & 9d.) 
railway plans Sea Going Tug II in. 5 
—————— —— | i A ta on all Plans Oil Tanker I] in. \ 10d. 
P . . : . | Naval Craft Armed Trawler II in. each 
12’ SAILING DINGHY, varnished, hard chine construction, lug sail, | Trident Submarine I1} in. and Liberty Ship 13 in. ) 
excellent condition, easy to handle, seen Hayling Island, £45.— P. J. | 35 ft. to lin. 2/- & 7d. Also Model Yacht Plans 
i a a la Send for complete list 2d. TRADE ENQUIRIES INVITED 


Se eee aT ieee = _ G. B. DUN, I, UPLAND ROAD, NORTHAMPTON 


WANTED: In/outboard drive, any condition, details and lowest a a eee ea 
price please to:—6, Limetree Avenue, Retford, Notts. 


- | POWER BOAT KITS 


66 Cc be ut MW H © 
enone | onsort,’’ 24” L., 8” Beam Cabin Cruiser ... £1 90 
COLLECTORS: I can now manage to take a few more clients for “© Dol phi "99 24’ | : 7’ B Cabin Crui £1 10 6 
superb postcard photographs of all types of merchant shipping. Send | pales ne SOT SCENT) ol BISEY eae 


1s. for specimen card and lists to:—W. H. Brown, 150, Brownspring | “* Sea Scout,’’ 24” L., 81” Beam Cabin Cruiser £1 16 6 
i. r , 150, pring . 7 a ; 
Drive, New Eltham, London, S.E.9. Sea Ranger,’’ 293” L., 92” Beam Cabin Cruiser £2 140 
_ _ ; ; : ‘*Sea Commander,’ 34’ L., |1” Beam Cabin 
: | Cruiser £3 12 0 
SEVERAL SETS of model yacht sails, masts, spars, best offer for 6 a “ae. ole _ ‘a 
lot or separately.—LrErE, Dumsey Point, Shepperton-on-Thames. | Spraymaster, 24° L., €4"° Beam Cabin 
| Cruiser wie es hes _ «s £1176 
7 — —_ ~ — oe Wavemaster,’’ 34’ L., !1”% Beam Cabin 
“CUTTY SARK ” 2 vols. complete, (Longridge) 50s.—Box No. 135, | Cruiser £3 10 0 


Snips AND SHIP MopELs Office. | “ Fisherman,”’ 27” L., 93” Beam Cabin Cruiser £2 4 0 
ee | ALL POSTAGE PAID 


13” BOLEY PRECISION LATHE, complete with full range of. CHAPPELL. Thetotel Shon, 292s Reclas New Road, 
accessories. In mint condition. From the workshop of the late Dr. | . Weaste, Salford, 5. Tel. : PEN 3079 


Longridge. Seen at office of SHips AND Suip MopE Ls. £30 or near offer. 
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MODEL MAKER PRAISES 
VALSPAR 


REG? NY? 405868 


2-4 HOUR LACQUER 


The enamel that boiliip water made famous 


NO PRIMING OR UNDERCOATING REQUIRED 
PROOF AGAINST BOILING WATER 

EASILY APPLIED, EASY TO KEEP CLEAN 
SUITABLE FOR ALL SURFACES—EVEN TILES 
MANY LOVELY INTERMIXABLE COLOURS 

NO LINGERING PAINT SMELL 
DRIES IN 2-4 HOURS 
STEAM, HEAT, OIL AND 
PETROL PROOF 
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Goodlass, Wall & Co. Ltd. 
179/185, (Ad.9) Gt.Portland St. W.1. Est. 1840 


stockist to the Sole Manufacturers U.K. 


JUST PUBLISHED—A MOST ENJOYABLE BOOK 


UNDER FOUR FLAGS 
Captain H. W. Edwards, R.N. (Ret.) 


The fascinating story of what is possibly a unique 
career during which the author served under the 
Norwegian Ensign, the Red Ensign of the Merchant 
Navy, the Blue Ensign of the R.N.R., and finally 
the White Ensign, at the turn of the century. Prevented 
by personal reasons from joining the Royal Navy, 
Capt. Edwards went to sea at 14, and did not achieve 
his ambition of becoming a Naval Officer until he was 
31. In the intervening years he had sailed round 
Cape Horn in a Norwegian barque before his fifteenth 
birthday, served a four-year apprenticeship in sailing 
ships and risen to the rank of Second Officer in Royal 
Mail ships. 


. Obtainable from all good booksellers price 10/6d. net, 
or by post from the publishers price 10/10d. 


PERCIVAL MARSHALL & CO. LTD., 19-20, Noel Street, London, W.1 
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